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CALCUTTA. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED * TRAVELS, BY AN AMERICAN IN THE EAST.” 


Few cities in the world strike a traveller with 
more astonishment than Calcutta. When it first 
burst upon my sight, with its vast extent of 
magnificent palaces, stretching for miles along the 
river, I almost fancied myself in a magic realm. 
But beautiful as the city appears from the river, it 
is from the garden-house reach it is beheld in all 
its splendor. On the right is @ spacious dock- 
yard: a little above stand the vast defences of 
Fort William, from within which rises the 
column-like observatory: near it is an elegant 
church of florid Gothic architecture: further on 
the government house, with its proud dome, 
towers above clusters of white stuccoed houses: 
and well down to the left a forest of shipping, 
adomed with the flags of every civilized people, 
gives variety to the scene, and bears witness to 
the vast commerce of the Queen of the East. 
The whole is enlivened with the river in front, 
covered with scores of busy native boats, and here 
and there a gigantic Indiaman stretching off the 
town. 

Caleutta may well be called “the city of 
palaces.” Wide streets, reaching for miles; superb 
mansions, standing apart, with flat roofs and 
parapets; the pomp and variety of equipages, 
native and foreign, crowding the streets; and the 
singular physiognomy, costume, and manners of 
its oriental population, for a time, dazzle and 
overwhelm the stranger, who has perhaps for 
months before been confined to the monotony of a 
ship. Every thing, consequently, strikes him with 
novelty. He can do nothing but admire. Even 
the cawing of the rooks which awakes him in the 
morniug, and the chattering of countless jackdaws, 
like the unceasing murmur of the distant surf, only 
add to his feelings of pleasure. He looks upon 


nothing which does not remind him he is “a 
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stranger in a strange land; but, yet, the con- 
viction is unattended by any of that sadness which 
visits one in the gayer capitals of Europe. Such 
at least were my own feelings. Nor were they 
lessened by the majestic beauty of the gigantic, 
adjutant cranes, which, perched immoveably upon 
the palace roofs, and seeming to resemble rather 
ornamental sculpture than living birds, almost 
delude the senses into the belief that we are no 
longer among human beings, but transported into a 
world of enchantment and of dreams. ‘Time, 
however, accustoms us to all things; and a re- 
sidence of a few months dissipates the charm, 

The heat in Calcutta is often intolerable, and 
the air seems, at times, as if breathed from a 
furnace. As much of the travelling is performed 
in palanquins, and as the bearers are generally 
barefoot, it is no unusual thing to see them 


shrink from the scorching ground at every step. 


So powerful is the noonday heat, that the glass 
windows are closed at nine o’clock, to keep eut 
the air; and as there are always Venetian shutters 
outside, the inhabitants are thus comfortably 
sheltered from the sun and atmosphere. The 
poor rooks, however, destitute of such accommoda- 
tions, can only creep under the shade of the 
houses, where they cower with their bills wide 
open, panting for breath. 

It is an erroneous opinion which many enter- 
tain, that there are few, or no wheeled carriages in 
Calcutta. Coaches, chaises, and single-horse con- 
veyances are met at every turn. No one but a 
native thinks of walking, unless he is too poor to 
hire a vehicle. Some of the most superb equipages 
I have ever beheld, were those which I saw daily 
in the wide avenues of Calcutta. Their number 
increases daily, keeping pace with the augmented 
tastes and opulence of the inhabitants. Still, 


































































however, the palanquin is the national convey- 
ance; and few things are more luxurious than 
one of the better sort. It is about six feet long, 
high enough to sit upright in, and is accommo- 
dated with cushions, curtains, sliding doors, and 
Venetian blinds. It is in fact, a moveable tent, in 
which one may indulge in indolent repose, while 
four stout bearers, are hurrying you through the 
sultry streets of this vast city. 

The old quarter of the city is called the Black 
Town, and with the exception of one stately 
mansion, is made up generally of miserable brick 
hovels, tottering to decay. It is now inhabited 
only by the natives. ‘There are many Hindoo 
temples in it, some of them handsome, but all in a 
state of utter dilapidation. Miles after miles are 
ranges of shops, decked out with their different 
wares, Shows are exhibited without number ; and 
while images attract the idle without, the beating 
of drums within inflames their curiosity. The 
population too is as varied as the appearance of 
their crowded thoroughfares. Here a fellow is 
haranguing an idle crowd; there a holy Fakir, 
daubed with white clay, is attracting the venera- 
tion of the by-standers—beyond an image-maker 
is offering his uncouth gods for sale; and further 
on the mob is flying before some nabob’s equip- 
age, that rattles down the street with a velocity 
reckless of life. It was but the other day a man 
was thus run over; but he was only a poor 
laborer, and so they covered his corpse with a 
cloth, and passed on. Such is the value of life in 
the East. 

One of the warmest friends I had in Calcutta, 
was Major Heath, of the British eighteenth. He 
was celebrated for the number of tigers he had 
killed, and bore the reputation of the boldest 
hunter on the Peninsula. He often expressed his 
wish to shew me a tiger-hunt, but at that time I 
had no expectation of witnessing this sport. About 
six months afterwards, however, we met in the 
Peninsula, and I enjoyed the long wished for oppor- 
tunity of witnessing this exciting, but dangerous 
amusement. 

It was a bright sunny morning when we set out 
toward the thicket, in which, after being driven 
from a surrounding jungle, it was said a magnificent 
tiger had taken refuge. Our company consisted of 
the major, a half dozen brother officers, and myself, 
mounted upon elephants, with a numerous train of 
natives on foot, whose business would be to start 
the game from his retreat. We were all armed 
with rifles; and were confidant of success. The 
major, however, coolly informed us that we must 
take our chances of a spring, as the animal, when 
forced to abandon his covert, would most likely 
single out some one of us for his leap. We laughed 
gaily in reply and set out, 

A long ride through the jungle at last brought 
us within convenient distance to the thicket, and 
obeying the major’s instructions we looked at the 
state of our rifles, and then gave the order to the 
native hunters to begin. Hitherto all had been 
careless gaiety on our parts, but as the danger 
began in good earnest, our laughter was hushed, 
and we sat silently waiting the proceedings of our | 
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allies on foot. It was not long that they kept us 
in suspense. Warily approaching the thicket, they 
set up their wild cries, and finding this ineffectual, 
they sent their dogs into the convert, urging them 
forward with shouts, and now and then pricking 
them with their long spears. A hoarse growl, or 
rather scream from the inmost recess of the covert, 
at this moment, betrayed the position of the game, 
and convinced us that the monster was rousing 
from his lair. We all stood in eager expectation, 
waiting for his deadly spring. But after a momen- 
tary rustling in the thicket, all again was still, as if 
the animal had risen to reconnoitre his foes, and 
convinced of their overpowering numbers, had sul- 
lenly retreated to the most impenetrable part of his 
fastness. A half an hour succeeded of unavailing 
attempts to dislodge him; but save a deep growl at 
times from the centre of his covert, there was no 
evidence of the monster’s neighborhood. 

“ This will never do,” said the major at length, 
“ we must scorch the rascal out—hillo! here, you 
villains, why haven’t you begun it before ?” 

The thicket was one of no very great extent, 
but apparently utterly impregnable. It was an 
oversight that the lighting of fires had not been 
attempted before, but perhaps the native hunters 
had trusted to their usual efforts to dislodge the 
monster. Now, however, they set about it with 
alacrity, and in a short time had completely sur- 
rounded the royal beast. 

A scene of intense interest ensued, which every 
moment became more exciting. The shouts of the 
men, the heavy tramp of the elephants, the crackling 
of the ruddy fires, and at intervals the deep growl 
of the enraged monster awoke in the mind sen- 
sations of strange delight, not unmingled with a 
consciousness of imminent danger. As the fires 
became more glowing the louder and more frequent 
growls of the impatient beast warned us that he 
would soon break from his convert, and, forgetting 
every thing but his approaching appearance, we 
grasped our rifles, keenly fixed our eyes on the 
thicket, and breathlessly waited his first desperate 
spring. The hunters meanwhile ceased their shouts, 
the elephants were silently posted in convenient 
positions, and nothing for a few minutes was heard 
but the crackling of the fires, and the now quick 
and angry voice of the infuriated monster,—until 
suddenly a roar was heard, a few, short, rapid leaps 
followed in the covert, and instantly the huge beast 
was seen sailing through the air, his tail streaming 
out behind, and his very hair bristling upon him in 
his rage. 

Almost simultaneously the major shouted, 

« Look out there—here he is—a quick eye boys, 
and a steady trigger.” 

But before his warning had reached us the tiger 
had alighted on our elephant, and was clinging 
within a yard of me to the bleeding side of the 
beast. For a moment I confess I was too startled 
to do any thing :—that instant of bewilderment 
had almost cost me my life. The situation of the 
monster was such that my companions were fearful 
of firimg lest they should hit myself,—-while the 
native spearmen, dreading the despair of the fero- 
cious animal, would not approach near enough to 
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succor me. A second however of bewilderment, | monster was just recovering himself from his first 
followed by another of cool, clear thinking, and I| spring. But that minute was sufficient. Already * 
placed my rifle almost at the heart of the monster} I could feel his breath upon me,—already I beheld e 


and fired. But at that very instant a frantic move-| the foam upon his lips. Holding my weapon 
ment on the part of the tortured elephant jerked | firmly before me, in expectation of the last AB he. 
the tiger so that he partially slipped off, and I saw| mortal struggle, I heard the voice of the major = 
with horror that my ball had only grazed the upper | shouting, ‘as 
part of his head, inflaming him doubly without in| « Lie flat—down—down !” 


the least injuring him. I should have had another} And mechanically obeying the injunction, and i i 
rifle, but when I turned to grasp it, I saw that in| casting myself at full length on the cushions, I | 
the frenzied struggle of the elephant to get rid of| heard the next moment the sharp crack of a rifle— } 
; his opponent, it had fallen from my seat upon the | then another—and as a third echoed in the morning fe ee 
ground. I had no weapon left but my hunting | air, the vast monster gave a quick, short movement, . 
| knife, and the huge monster was already collecting | struggled so frantically as to shake even the gigantic i i 

himself for another spring. My very blood seemed | beast on which I rode, and almost instantaneously ; 

to freeze within me, and a cold, icy shiver shot | fell backward dead upon the ground. He was a ' 


through my frame. Destitute of fire-arms, despair-| perfect colossus, measuring fifteen feet from the tip 
ing of succor, without the least spark of hope, 1| of his snout to the extremity of the tail. Such 
resolved, notwithstanding, to make a desperate re-| was my first tiger-hunt in India; and its interest 
sistance, selling my life as dearly as I could. All| may, perhaps, excuse a temporary digression. 
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this, however, had not occupied a minute, for the A. ee ee ii 
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A WINTER WALK. i 
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: “With Hob to blow the nail.” : 
t ae 
B . ae} 
4 . A WINTRY morn !—but "tis a glorious scene,— Or down the hill-side, in the moonlight glade, 4 
4 Hi Hill, stream, and vale in icy fetters lie; Where the glip lake seems hung in midway sky, } 
B ae And thousand forest trees with jewelled sheen, Group the glad skaters in the dreamy shade, fy 
8 : Are glittering on the sky. Or glide like spirits by. Ba 
, if 
t e 3 j Ex 
j And see the light smoke curling on the air, Hark ! o'er the ice the swift ball rattling flies, ve. 
‘ Cold o’er the'sky the feathery clouds are sped, The eager players shooting in the rear, : 
1 The snow-white fields deserted seem to wear While yon lone stranger, swan-like, slowly plies as 
A shroud, as of the dead. To some snug fire near. & 
Ss $ : Hl 
st ce 
g ae The crisp frost crackles sharp the foot beneath, And then the laughing maidens sliding by, 
1 a How sigh the melancholy winds along, The youths that trip them, and the merry rout,— ; 
Tossing the trees, or wailing o’er the heath Lo! high the stars, lone watchers of the sky, a 
The year’s wild funeral song. God’s altar fires hang out! f NM 
35 : iy \ 
Hist! yonder stealing timidly away The soul how rapt !~-no human tongue can tell * 
. The startled rabbit patters o’er the snows,— The glowing thoughts that kindle as we gaze,-- Es 
= Rings o’er the hills the farm-boy’s carol gay, A longing wild, in yon bright realms to dwell, i 
As whistling free he goes. Hymning Jehovah's praise. a F 
it x Say 
e % Lo! how the keen wind from the frozen north, Is not the soul of heaven a spark, a part? 4 i d 
nT a Over the clear, cold sky is calling out— Like the caged bird it longs away to flee! if 4 
e : And by the woodland path rings shrilly forth Oh! for the hour when gladly we depart i of ‘ae 
: The sleigher’s merry shout. To immortality ! CHILDERS. = 
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MAKING LOVE 


A WINTER CHIT-CHAT WITH JEREMY SHORT, ESQ, 


«An! Jeremy, Jeremy, what won’t you have ; 


to answer for?—you only get wilder the older | 


you grow. Why, man, your horses are reeking | 
with foam !” 

« Egad! and what of it? I would n’t givea 
sous for a sleigh-ride unless I went like a whirl- 
wind. Give me a frosty sky, blood-horses, and 
plenty of new laid snow, and I ’Il whistle off my 
fifteen miles an hour, making the old woods spin 
by me as if they were running off a reel. Sleigh- 
ing !—by the soul of my meerschaum, sir, it ’s a 
blessing rarely vouchsafed us in these degenerate 
times, and when it does come, I ’ve enough of 
the old chip in me to make the most of it, kick 
care to the kennel, and go whizzing helter-skelter 
over hill and dale, like the wizard horseman, or 
a will-o’-the-wisp gone wild.” 

« Bravo, my boy, you remind me of old times, 
when we scoured the country together, picking up 
the girls at every farm house. But, come in, 
come in, I ’ve a cheery fire and plenty of trim- 
mings, we ’ll chat of old times, and faith, sir, make 
a night of it.” 

«“ With all my heart, when I ’vye seen to my 
horses. Egad, do n’t they snort? Blanket them, 
Jim, and see to them yourself;—if you do n’t use 
‘em like wax-dolls, you rascal,.I ’ll not suffer you 
to drive me for a twelvemonth to come.” 

«Just the same as ever, Jeremy, your horses 
fim‘, and then yourself—walk in—Pluto, an easy 
chair here—a pair of slippers—some more coal— 
and now faith, sir, we ‘ll be cozy and cracksome. 
Give us ‘the keys, and begone with you. Ah! 
Jeremy, your health,—and now for a bumper.” 

« Egad, that wu! I!—here ’s to the sweet girls 
we used to sleigh with, ‘lang syne.’ ” 

« Bravo, my old dare g:l—you *ve struck the 
right key. Was n’t these folly times, when you 
and I were young, with winters Jike winters, and 
pretty girls, such as in these days wauld set a con- 
tinent on fire? Ah! the world ’s growing worse 
and worse daily~-the horses do n’t trot as they 
used to—we have n’t snow enough now for a 
fairy’s frolie—and as for getting up your tearing 
sleigh-rides by moonlight, with a dozen or more 
vehicles in company, all the pretty girls of two 
counties, and jokes, songs, soft words, and merry 
laughter by the bushel,—why, I verily believe, sir, 
you could as well raise the dead, or go to bed 





at night without smoking your meerschaum, 
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Then too the young fellows!—they ’re not now 
worth a maravedi. Instead of the bold, manly, 
open-air exercise of their fathers—whirling along 
with their sweet-hearts in the frosty moonlight, 
making the dear creatures’ eyes dance and their 


‘ cheeks tingle with the delicious sport, they mope, 


and flirt, and play the fop in some hot, crowded 
ball-room, dressed out like dancing masters ecod, 
skipping about more daintily than butterflies, and 
shivering at a breath of cold air, as if they had 
an ague fit. Pshaw on such puny atomies !—I ’d 
cut off my heir with a shilling, if he dared to ape 
the scoundrels.” 

**Gadzooks !—there you have ’em, my old 
scorcher—here ’s to men for the next generation, 
and better luck to the girls—God bless the sweet 
fairies say I!” 

*“ And then how they make love in these days 
— i’ faith, I could give ’em a lesson or two there 
as well as you, Jerry. Ah! there ’s nothing like 
love making! It’s the nectar of life, sir—sweet, 
delicious, racy as wit,—and the beauty of it is, that 
though it’s full of ups and downs; of clouds and 
sunshine ; and sweet and sour, for all the world, 
like lemon punch, you only like it the better, the 
spicier it gets. Love makina !—if carried on with 
science, it’s the most exciting thing a going, and 
beats smoking, bowling, or any other of your 
pastimes dead hollow. I do n’t mean your vulgar 
popping the question, where you ’re accepted as 
of eourse—no, no, my boy!—but where some 
roguish little vixen, with merry eyes and silvery 
laugh, plagues you half out of your life, now coy, 
now frank, now coquettish—never seeming to 
care a sumarchee for one, but as you afterwards 
find out, half dying all the time for love of you, 
and yet so afraid you ’ll find it out, that she treats 
you—the baggage !—like a dog,sir. ‘They ’re the 
girls for me! A love scrape like that has some 
excitement—it brings out the wit, like sparks 
from a flint—and if too it ’s carried on at a 
sleighing party, and by one that’s up to such a 
vixen, I do n’t know, sir, any thing to equal it. 
But, by-the-bye, though we waited at your wed- 
ding, and kept all whirling afterwards like a fly 
wheel till the spring set in, yet you ’ve never 
heard exactly how I managed Mary Musgrave— 
the delicious little coquette '—so just whiff away, 
nod at what you like, and I "ll run over it for youas 
well as thirty years of excitement since, will let me. 
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You remember the night I first met Mary 
Musgrave ?—i’ faith, if you do n’t, I do :—it was 
a clear, frosty star-light evening, and as I stopped 
at Colonel Harwood’s with my new sleigh and 
foaming horses—I drove then like wild-fire or 
yourself—who should I find about to try the same 
fun but the old fellow’s gay nephew; pretty 
Charlotte Harwood ; and another lady, whom I had 
never seen, but a glance of whose eye made my 
mouth water for an introduction. I wasn’t the 
man to wait long, and was in due form presented to 
the blushing Mary Musgrave. Was n’t she beau- 
tiful? Just eighteen; with a most roguish eye; 
curls that would make a painter mad; a pair of 
rich, red, pouting lips;"an arm and hand that 
were turned like a statue’s; and a shape, light 
and graceful as a young gazelle’s; were enough to 
produce a queer fluttering in a heart, and a kind 
of whirligig in a brain, far less given to such 
things than mine were. As they pronounced my 
name, she looked full into my face an instant,— 
the vixen—and then blushingly dropt her eyes upon 
the ground. I was used to the girls,—ecod, I 
was even half of a flirt—but that blushing, re- 
tiring modesty, came over me with a new feeling. 
I was well nigh fool enough to talk of the 
weather for want of a topic, but remembering 
myself in time, I offered my arm, chatted away 
furiously, begged to join their party, and handing 
her into my sleigh, led off as if I was riding 
express for old Death, or a pack of famished 
wolves were pitching and yelling in my rear. 
Faith, sir, but on that night if ever, I went it. I 
had bloods, scores of bells, a beautiful, daring girl 
beside me, and so we darted rocket-like along, up 
hill and down dale, our spirits rising with our 
speed, passing every thing we met, chatting, 
laughing, jingling, her clear voice ringing out like 
music on the frosty evening, and her long, snowy 
plume, streaming out meteor-like behind. I feel 
thirty years younger as I think of it,—and though 
my old bays had done wonders before, they seemed 
that night as if they had eaten lightning,—sweeping 
along like they did, on the wings of a hur- 
ricane. We left her couzin miles behind,—and 
when we drew up at the inn, there was n’t yet a 
soul of the whole twenty couple there. Ah! sir, 
I made good use of the chance, and before the 
rest came up, my partner and I were pretty well 
acquainted. I counted myself sharp in such mat- 
ters, and I did the best to make out how to 
manage her. Ecod, sir, I found her my match, 
and as for wit, I could hardly stand before her! 
She was the most bewitching talker I ’d ever 
met, and as I could do my share in those days, 
at that, we were soon so desperately taken with 
each other, that we forgot all about our company ; 
and it was only when that saucy Charlotte Har- 
wood caught us in a corner of the side-parlor, 
that we began to recollect ourselves. Could you 
then have seen how Mary blushed, you would n’t 
sit there, you old curmudgeon, winking your eye so 
quizzingly, But to make up for it she was won- 
derfully distant the minute we got into the ball- 
room, and save a shy glance I caught her stealing 
at me when she thought I would n’t see—the 
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vixen!—she actually took no notice of me at 
all. I? faith, we had a merry night of it, dancing 
till the stars faded into the morning, and only 
stopping to eat one of your smoking hot suppers, 
such as we used to get in those days, when even 
the coffee seemed the better from the fair hands 
that helped you to the sugar, and sat laughing 
with such silvery music at your side. But days 
like those are gone forever, at least, my dear 
fellow, for old chaps like ourselves. And—heigh 
ho !—even the young blades of the present genera- 
tion like better to make love in a cozy city 
parlor, than to say soft things at a sleighing party 
to some merry country belle. Ah!—my boy—it 
takes your country beauty to come over one— 
not a rough, uneducated, web-footed milk-maid, sir, 
but a fine, polished, aristocratic creature, whose 
education has been the best the land affords, yet, 
who is not afraid —gadzooks!—to let the sun 
shine on her cheek. ‘They are the girls for me! 
For flirting, they have no equals;—and then for 
marrying!—by ’re lady!—only try ’em. I had 
some taste in these matters, for I was born to 
make love, and can’t recollect when I was n't 
kissing some lisping favorite, giving sugar plums 
to a playmate, helping a little beauty cipher out 
her task at school, or waiting behind the old oak 
tree to escort another home from a singing class 
or a frolic. Faith, sir, it came natural to me—I 
did it by instinct, ecod. I was at it before 
breakfast if a chance happened—always had more 
or less by dinner time—and finished off with a 
moonlight ramble, as I do now with a glass and a 
cigar. I used to amuse myself with plagueing the 
dear creatures, in order to study the sex, and 
keep my hand in by practising—and long before 
I saw Mary Musgrave, I flattered myself that few 
could get ahead of me in making love. But she 
puzzled me,—at least for a while. Beautiful, 
witty, warm-hearted, fascinating, she was yet as 
variable as the flush on her cheek, and though 
sometimes bewitchingly intimate, at others grew 
as reserved as a lady abbess. But, abc ve all, she 
was so aristocratic,—not one of your proud, 
scrub-oak parvenus, but a sylph of the real old 
gentry,—a lady in every thing, even to her lover, 
Faith, sir, she was just the one for me—she was 
novel—and I began to fall most deucedly in love, 
But as my attentions grew more marked, she 
became more reserved; and even at times—the 
saucy little coquette!—-when my anxiety betrayed 
her power over me, there was a mischievous 
glance of her eye which smacked a good deal of a 
tormentor. At last she took to flirting with a 
young naval officer before my face, and once or 
twice actually forgot, yes, sir, actually forgot 
engagements with me to dance, and went off with 
that be-frogged puppy. Ecod, I could have eaten 
him for it, and did really shew my anger rather 
pointedly. But I wasn’t such a fool long, for I 
saw it only appeared to make sport for the vixen. 
So I bathed my head at the pump, walked back 
into the ball room, and went to flirting with the 
prettiest girl there, with a very vengeance. As 
luck would have it, she was so rich as to make a 
most desirable match, and there had in the early 
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part of the winter been a good many whispers 
about Lucy Seymour and myself. The ruse took. 
Mary Musgrave, the dear vixen that she was !— 
might, like all women, love coquetry now and 
then, but—i’ faith, sir—it was n’t on me she was 
going to play it off. I knew if she cared a whit 
for me I’d make her repent it, and at any rate, I 
vowed to see who ’d get tired of the game first. 
So I began to linger by Miss Seymour’s side, and 
though I did n’t leave off taking Mary in my sleigh 
—lI was too old a bird for that—I often manwz- 
vered that Lucy should come too, and gradually 
fixed it that she should monopolise the most of my 
attention, until at length I forgot altogether to 
ask Mary, and would whirl off with the dashing 
heiress to all the balls around. Never, sir, when 
you want to plague any but a simpleton break off 
in a huff, or desert her all at once. She ’ll only 
say you ’re piqued—laugh at her success; and 
by-and-bye smile you back merely to torment you 
again. No, no, my boy—do n’t shew you mind it, 
but drop off so gradually, that she ’ll lay it rather to 
indifference than pique. Ecod, then you have 
’em. Just so I served Mary. Whenever I met or 
called upon her, nothing could exceed my liveliness, 
and I would rattle away about the balls, the 
beaux, sleighrides, and her troops of lovers, till I 
could see with all her non-chalance, that the little 
vixen began to repent of her coquetry. Ah! sir, 
it ’*s such moments I love. Nothing is more 
delicious than to see your coquettes foiled at their 
own weapons, to catch them sometimes sighing 
alone, and then—though you know all the time 
what it’s for—to tease them about their melan- 
choly, wish you knew the happy dog, and make the 
poor, dear simpletons, believe by such conduct that 
your heart is as whole asever. It seems queer, 
sir—but you ’ve no idea how soon the sweet 
angels deceive themselves—for a coquette in love, 
let me tell you, is about as blind as a bat. I 
do n’t say—you know—every one can manage 
’em,—it took you and I—and two such old 
codgers as we are, may boast without vanity. 
But I declare, there ’s nothing in my tumbler— 
where can it have gone to? Ecod, that’s an 
excuse to fill up, and drink a bumper to our cold 
sweethearts, my boy! But where was 1?—ah! at 
the sleighing parties, flirtmg with Lucy Seymour, 
yet all the time dying for love of sweet Mary 
Musgrave—God bless her beauteous face ! 

And so the winter passed on, March was at 
hand, and already one or two thaws had melted 
the snow from the open hill-tops. During all this 
time we were keeping it up bravely, and often a 
string of a score or two of sleighs would meet at 
miae host’s for supper. Many a gay flirtation was 
varried on that winter, and not a few dashing 
fellows lost their hearts forever. Faith, sir, there ’s 
nothing like your sleighing to get up a love 
scrape, and I ’d like to know how one can resist 
it, when he sits so cozily by the side of his partner 
that he can feel her breath upon his cheek, and 
hear the lowest whisper of her trembling voice! 
‘Then too you must both be under one buflalo, and 
your feet will get together, and your hands stray 
naturally into each others’, and by and bye, even 
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| your lips get somehow close to hers, and you 
, catch yourself kissing before you ’re aware of it. 
| Ah! my boy, there ’s many a sweet beauty loses 
_ her little heart at such times, and finds herself 
_engaged—she scarcely knows how—at the end of 
some moonlight sleighride. If you do n’t wish 
your daughters to get married yet, and any gay 
gallant asks them to a sleighing party, take the 
impudent scoundrel by the collar, and—battery or 
no battery—cane him within an inch of his life. 


coming in like a lion, and we were to finish off 
for the winter with a tearing ball. As a matter of 
course I drove down Lucy Seymour, for Mary was 
coming with her cousin and her uncle. It wasa 
brave night, the last of the season; there were 
shoals of pretty girls, and every body was deter- 
mined to enjoy themselves. Such an assembly had 
never met in those old walls, and you could not 
turn around without hearing some wild laugh, or 
seeing a pair of bright blue eyes dancing with ex- 
citement. The young naval officer was _ there, 
i’ faith ; but Mary had lost all heart to flirt with 
him: and though she was the gayest of the gay, 
yet there was a wild flash of her eye, a heightened 
color of the cheek, and a constant restlessness that, 
observed by few, was n’t to pass unnoticed, at any 
rate, by me. ‘Then too, when she thought none 
saw her, she would turn aside her face, and heave 
perchance a sigh; while once or twice a tear glis- 
tened—though but for a moment—in her eye.— 
Ah! sir, it almost made me repent; but then ecod, 
how did I know I had any thing to do with it? 
None could be gayer than I. I was in full swing, 
rattling along with every one, and though I stopped 
every now and then at Mary’s side, it was only to 
tease her about her lovers, crack away with some 
nonsense or other, and then, seeming to care not 
a whit except for Lucy, to fly off again just as the 
dance struck up, and lead out the blushing beauty. 
I take shame to myself as I say it; but I never 
asked Mary once that night to dance: and yet I 
managed it so that I could watch her the whole 
evening. And well she acted the proud, imperial 
beauty! Many a fellow lost his heart that night, 
and every one was remarking how gay sweet Mary 
Musgrave was. As the evening advanced her 
spirits seemed to increase, she no longer even 
paused for rest, her wild wit broke out like summer 
lightning, and the troop of her admirers grew 
denser and more enthusiastic. She and Lucy were 
the stars of the night,—and such a brilliant assem- 
blage i had rarely seen. But what was it all to 
Mary? Wild, and joyous as she was, she once or 
twice looked stealthily toward our group,—had she 
known I saw her she would have died for shame. 
Ah! sir, I piqued myself on such matters, and | 
felt she was too gay—she was overacting her part, 
and—puppy that I was—lI flattered myself I was in 
part the cause of it. Never shall I forget her look 
as I passed her, when the ball was over, with Lucy 
leaning on my arm; never shall the almost hysteric 
laughter of her gay response fade away from my 
memory. It cut me to the heart; ecod, I could n’t 
keep up the gaine longer. I determined to lear 
the truth, for—bless my soul how abstemious 





Well, sir—but help yourself—old March was 
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MAKING LOVE 


you ’ve grown—it had all been sheer fancy hitherto 
on my part, and even the sharpest of us, you know, 
in such matters—none of your quizzing—will at 
times deceive ourselves. The very next evenitig I 
was at Colonel Harwood’s, and as luck would have 
it Mary was sitting alone. She was leaning her 
face on her hand, and as I entered did not perceive 
me till, with a heavy sigh, she raised her head, and 
looked abstractedly toward the door. As she 
caught my eye, the tell-tale blood rushed into her 
face, and then ebbing, left it pale as marble; while 
her tongue refused, for a moment, to speak. All 
her proud ease was gone, and she sat there scarce 
knowing what to do. But it did n’t suit me yet 
to notice her embarrassment, so flinging myself 
cayalierly beside her on the sofa, I dashed off at 
once in my gayest strain. 

« Why, really, my lively belle,” said I, laughingly, 
«“ what has come over you of late? I begin to 
think I shall soon be the only merry one of our 
acquaintance, for even you have set up for a melan- 
choly, interesting creature, and its only now and 
then, as at last night’s ball, amid your crowds of 
beaux, that you burst out into your old gaiety.— 
Your cousin is just as bad since her engagement, 
and you all look as sad a meeting house, or a man 
that’s missed his dinner, I don’t know what it 
can be unless you are in love. Who is the happy 
tellow,—come let me play the confessor ? 

« Pshaw,” said she pettishly, but little pleased 
with my non-chalance, “ how you rattle on!” 

*“ Not at all, my melancholy coz,” I always 
jocularly called her so—*“for if I had n’t come 
here to-night to be serious, I should at any rate 
soon be so from sympathy. I shall have to go to 
Mr. Seymour’s to get in a merry mood, heigh ho !” 

“ Really, Lucy Seymour is quite a favorite of 
yours,” said she, impatiently tapping her tiny foot 
upon the carpet, and turning her head away to look 
at the moonlight on the snow without. 

“A favorite !—why what less could she be? 
None my sweet coz, do give me your advice, every 
body praises her, she has the sweetest disposition— 
faith, Jeremy, it almost choaked me to go on—and 
then her eyes are so deeply black, and her long, 
glossy: ringlets———” 

“ Why I thought hazel or blue was your favorite 
—at least it was but a month or two ago,” said 
Mary pettishly. 

“Oh! faith, it’s all a mistake—it must have 
been when I was quizzing some one, or saying soft 
things by way of practice,” said I carelessly. 

“ Sir!’ was the proud, cold, quick answer, as 
her eye flashed, and the color mounted to her 
cheek. I saw I had struck the right cord, and for 
the life of me I could n’t resist the temptation to 
go on, 

* Well now, coz, how prettily you affect it— 
just as if I ’d made love to you,—ah! could Lucy 
only have seen that. I’m half tempted to offend 
you in earnest—it ’s so pretty to see you get into 
a rage.” 

“ Sir !—-Mr. Marlowe !” she said with a glisten- 
ing eye, and an angry tap of the tiny foot. 

“ But as I was saying,” continued I, turning 
carelessly away, and seeming to be too much occu- 
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pied with one of her exotics to notice her agitation, 
or comprehend her words, “I begin to think it 
would n’t be a bad thing for me to propose for 
Lucy Seymour. She ’s pretty, amiable, absolutely 
enchanting, and then she is so popular with every 
one. Now, coz, you can do me a favor—she ’d 
make a charming Mrs. Marlowe, and,” turning full 
on Mary, and taking her hands playfully, “« you must 
be my mediator, won’t you, coz ?” 

« Do you mean to insult me, sir ?” was the only 
answer, as the indignant beauty, unable longer to 
repress her feelings, jerked away her hands. 

“Insult you !—good heavens! no—why what ’s 
the matter, Mary ?” and I laid my hand enquiringly 
on her arm. 

«“ Matter, sir ?—let go, sir—you ’ve insulted me 
—you ’ve come—here—-to—oh! that—it should 
ever come—to this,” and bursting into tears, she 
buried her face in her hands, and rushed toward the 
door. 

« Why, coz,” said I, detaining her, “ really what 
is the matter ?” 

“Let go, sir—unhand me—you ’ve in—insulted 
——” sobbed she. 

«“ Insult you !—I would die first,” said I, drop- 
ping my tone of banter, and speaking earnestly, 
“ give me but one word, Mary, and hear all,” and 
as, averting her head, she sank trembling upon the 
sofa, I continued passionately, “it is not Lucy 
but you I love, and have loved all the time. Do 
not turn away, Mary,” I added, as feeling with the 
lightning-like rapidity of her sex, how much she 
had betrayed herself, she buried her face in her 
hands upon the arm of the sofa, and sobbed afresh 
in all the agony of maiden shame. Oh! had it 
come to this. She felt that I had read her thoughts 
and that all my actions had been dictated by that 
xnowledge. But yet the knowledge that I loved 
her, overcame, in part, the poignancy of her an- 
guish. She saw that I knew all, that secrecy was 
no longer possible, and with the deep trust of a 
pure young heart, she flung herself unreservedly 
upon my love. When, therefore, I stole my arm 
around her neck, and venturing to kiss away her 
tears, whispered “ dearest am I forgiven ?—you say 
nothing—it is forgot—you will be mine,” though 
she answered not to my passionate words, and 
though her sobs heared her bosom still more con- 
vulsively, yet I felt that there was hope. I ventured 
to draw her to me, and she resisted not; but as 
her head fell upon my shoulder, and her passive 
form lay on my breast, I could feel her sobbing as 
if her very heart would break. Wild and delirious 
as was the joy of that moment, I could not help 
feeling—sinner that I was!—a pang that ever I 
should have trifled with her pure young heart.— 
Was it not a holy silence that ensued? I said 
nothing, I felt it would be sacrilege, but I kissed 
away the tears that stole down her cheek. Gra- 
dually her sobs ceased, her bosom heaved less 
wildly, and she lay mute and motionless upon my 
breast, while I—what else could I do?—only 
pressed her yet closer to my heart. I could not 
speak. I was spell bound. At last she slightly 
moved. 

“ Mary,—dearest,” I whispered. 
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“ How could you?” she murmured, stealing her 


“ Faith, Jeremy, don’t cast the first stone. 
eyes to mine an instant, and then timidly dropping 


you remember the wedding ?” 
them, like a startled fawn, as she buried her crim-| «Ay, ay, do I, it followed of course, and so 
son face in my bosom. ” 


But 





/ did— 

eet « Egad—you old scoundrel—I wish she had ran , 2 ay 

REL away from you. You deserved it richly, you hard- * A happy home—thank ‘heaven ! ‘sir. 
hearted dog.” a: 8. 


January 16th, 1840. 
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Hy a Thou art passing swift away, They play in fitful gleams, 
ft 








And the wild winds of winter speed thee on, 
A mournful requiem—a parting lay, 
And thou, alas! art gone. 


But who with thee have fled ? 
Who in the cold embrace have laid them down, 
Joining the slumbers of the unconscious dead, 

Heedless of smile, or frown ? 


The church-yard hath a tomb, 

An added tomb since first thy dawn begun, 

Where thy young buds were early train’d to bloom, 
Warm’d by a summer sun. 


Eyes, that were wont in ours 
To find their dearest welcome—smiles that made 
Even our path, a joyous path of flowers, 

A sunlight of life’s shade. 


They, ’neath the silent clod, 
Note not thy parting footsteps—that dear form 
Mouldering to dust, in earth’s close coffining sod, 

Feels not thy breath of storm. 


é But we, the lone bereav’d, 
We—in the wailing of thy mournful lay, 
Hear the sad tones with which our bosoms grieved, 
Above that senseless clay. 


Around the cheerful hearth 

We miss the music of that quiet voice, 

And dull, and languid, seem the sounds of mirth, 
That there could once rejoice. 


Thy fading sunlight, falls 
Upon the vacant seat, and lonely place, 
Then with a stealthy tread along the walls, 





Rests on a pictur'd face. 
Philadelphia, December 31st, 1839. 


With the bright ringlets clustering life-like there, 
As tho’ they sought to find some truant beams, 
Hid in that sunny hair. 


In all her early days, 
In the bright radiance of her summer hours, 
We laid her from our sad, and weeping gaze, 
To slumber ’mid the flowers. 


And then—whose opening morn 
Her young voice heralded with cheer, and song, 
We grieve for thee, as for some old friend torn 

From hearts that held it long. 


We grieve, that thou no more 
Can whisper to us of her—for thou art 
Even as a link, in the old chain of yore, 

That breaks when thou ‘It depart. 


Thou seemest to be fill’d 
With such fond memories, fraught with such bright gleams 
Of early hopes, that once our bosoms thrill’d, 

Such closely clinging dreams. 


That we with sorrow, turn 

To thy successor—like some wanderer lone, 

That on his homeward track in vain doth yearn, 
For, where his joys were known. 


There, to his anxious eyes 
All things are strangers—wheresoe’er he ‘I! roam, 
Change tracks his footsteps—and his boyhood’s ties 
Cling not around his home. 


Passing with thee away, 
Are many hopes of mine once cherish’d dear, 
Farewell to all ‘neath time’s resistless sway, 

Farewell! departing year. 








ut 
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CRUIZING IN THE LAST WAR. 
No. VII. 


‘*Qnce more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 


That knows his rider. 


Welcome to their roar!” Childe Harold. 


THE ALGERINES. 


‘*] tell thee thou ’rt defied!” 


« Taste the claret, Mr. Danforth,” said Captain 
Drew, pushing the bottle toward me, as we sat 
together after dinner in his cabin, about a fortnight 
after our miraculous escape, “and now since we 
have discussed our late perils, let me tell an old 
story of mine, which, I believe you have never 
heard. Fill your glass—and don’t forget the 
sherry.” 

I had long known my superior to be a brave 
and chivalrous officer, but it was only since the 
assumption of my new authority that I had became 
acquainted with the thousand gentler, but less ap- 


| parent qualities of his character. He was a noble 


being. Firm in danger; fearless of consequences ; 
the very soul of honor; kind, generous, and warm- 
hearted, he was alike fitted to rule his inferiors, and 
win the affections of his equals. He never, how- 


ever, forgot a proper reserve toward his subordi- | 


nates, for he well knew that discipline could not be 
kept up without it. It was only since the departure 


_ of Mr, Jones that he had waived it in my favor, 
and then only to its full extent in our moments of 


privacy. I looked upon him as an elder brother, 
and he treated me with equal frankness. Thank 


God he is yet living to read, perchance, this tribute 


to his kindness. 
He was, as I have said, a southerner, and gifted 


with all their high spirit and lofty tone of honor.— 


Possessed of an ample fortune, as well by birthright 
as by marriage, he was free to follow his profession 
or not, without dread of penury from inaction.— 
But he loved glory more than ease, and at the 
breaking out of the war, with a noble disregard of 
sclf, had left a fascinating and devoted wife; to 
engage in the service of his country. He was the 
true model of a naval officer. With a fine educa- 


' ton; an accurate knowledge of his profession into 


every detail; a thorough acquaintance with the 
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world acquired by mingling with men of every 
nation; and an ease of manner resulting from his 
intercourse with the most refined society ; he had 
yet a warmth of feeling, which, though in times of 
high excitement, it sometimes broke into passion, 
yet was never suffered wholly to obtain the mastery, 
and formed, in truth, the secret of his daring, energy, 
and unconquerable bravery. It was this which had 
carried him through so many perils, and which ob- 
tained him a reputation for courage approaching to 
rashness. No man in the navy could tell of so 
many extraordinary achievements. I had heard 
of most of these already, and some of them, as my 
readers know, had happened during our cruize.— 
But there was an adventure of his early life which 
had never yet been told to me, and which I had 
casually heard, surpassed any of them in interest. 
I had no doubt, therefore, it was this to which he 
now alluded, and I was consequently on the “ qui 
vive” for every syllable he uttered. 

“ When the troubles arose,” he began, as he 
filled his glass, “ between the French republic and 
the United States, I was but a bullying youngster 
in a public school; but no sooner did the prospect 
of a bloody war lead to an increase of our navy, 
than I was rated, nothing ioth, a midshipman under 
Commodore Preble; and entering at once into the 
spirit of my profession, I soon acquired an enthu- 
siasm for it which neither time, fortune, danger, 
nor the tenderest ties have since been able to sub- 
due. But though a thorough sailor on board, I 
entered like all the rest with the eagerness of youth 
into the pleasures of the shore. In fact I was in 
some danger of becoming a worthless debauchee, 
or worse than all a confirmed intemperate, when an 
event occurred which opened my eyes, saving me 
from present disgrace, and perhaps from ultimate 
ruin, 
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«“ The difficulties with France had scarcely been 
adjusted, when the outrages inflicted on our com- 
merce by the Barbary powers, induced our govern- 
ment to send a squadron up the Mediterranean, in 


order to prevent such injuries by negotiation, or if | 


necessary by force of arms. We had gone into 
one of the neutral ports to provision, and as it was 
a gay capital, our days were spent in a continued 
round of dissipation. One evening, however, I had 
been persuaded to attend a ball at the ambassador’s, 
and the first object that met my sight on entering 
the room, was a being so dazzlingly beautiful as 
instantly to chain my attention. I was lost in ad- 
miration, and hearing that she was an American, 
sought and obtained an introduction. I had seen 
many beauties before, and had always escaped their 
fascination; but then there was a charm about 
Beatrice Vernon I found it in vain to resist. From 
the first moment we met her witchery began to 
take hold on me, and every hour I spent with her 
only increased the spell. Beautiful as a cloudless 
night; with a voice like the music of a summer 
wind ; a mind, whose every thought was pure as 
heaven ; and a smile, sweeter than the first blush of 
sunlight after a storm, she soon obtained a power 
over me which was inexplicable to myself, and such 
as no one had ever possessed before. She was not 
like the rest of her sex; her mind seemed of a 
purer, and sweeter nature: and yet she had a bril- 
liancy in her conversational moments which en- 
chanted all. But it was not these I admired. It 
was not her classic brow, and soft, melting blue 
eye; it was neither her faultless shape, nor her 
rich auburn tresses slumbering in gold. It was the 
gentle sweetness of her manners,—the sure index 
of a pure, and innocent young heart. I never 
entered her presence without an awe falling upon 
me, checking my usual audacity, and almost chain- 
ing me in silence. ‘The words I would have uttered 
died upon my tongue; my breath came quick and 
gaspingly; and I trembled before the being I adored. 
I could no longer conceal it from myself: I loved 
Beatrice ; loved her with the ardor of a warm and 
generous heart; and loved her too in all the holi- 
ness of a first passion. I believe that that early 
affection, re-awakening as it did my purer, better 
nature, was the instrument of my salvation. J 
resolved, from that moment, to be no longer as I 
had been. 

« From the day I saw Beatrice, therefore, I was 
an altered being. In her presence I seemed to 
breathe a holier atmosphere,—and when away that 
innocent smile attended me like a guardian angel. 
We met daily, and at first freely. But after awhile 
an embarrassment came over Beatrice which puzzled 
and confounded me. I saw my danger, I feared 
that my sentiments might not be reciprocated, yet, 
like the poor wretch in the magic circle, I could 
not break away from her presence. Meanwhile 
the winter passed. Our acquaintance was ripening 
into intimacy, and I was blinding my eyes daily 
more and more, when Vernon announced his deter- 
mination to return to America in a ship then in 
port. It fell upon me like a thunderbolt. I was 
startled from my dream. Beatrice was soon to 
depart, and I might, perhaps, see her no more, or 
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only as the bride of another. The thought was 
madness; yet I trembled to speak out. I was in 
an agony of doubt. Beatrice too, seemed lately 
rather to shun my presence; her eye was ever 
longest in detecting, and her voice the last in wel. 
coming me. There were other things in her con. 
duct that puzzled me: but it was all because | 
could not understand her exquisite delicacy. The 
fear that a premature declaration might ruin all 
withheld me; while I dreaded that absence should 
be even more injurious to my hopes. In these cir. 
cumstances, tortured by doubts, uncertain how to 
act, with a mind little short of phrenzied, I deter. 
mined to leave every thing to chance, waited with 
beating heart some favorite opportunity, and at last 
saw Beatrice depart without daring to breathe my 
love. As she waved her handkerchief for an adieu, 
I seemed to awake as from a dream. Had I been 
able to speak to her that moment, I would have 
ventured all in one burning avowal of my love.— 
But she was gone. We might never meet again. 
Overcome by my feelings, I leaned my head upon 
my hand, and wept like a very child. What boys 
does not love make of us! 

“In a few days afterward we put to sea to re- 
sume our station. But I was a changed being. I 
strove to be gay:—I found it impossible. My 
companions rallied me, but none knew my secret. 
The old commodore, however, who was a father to 
us all, had been a close friend of Mr. Vernon, had 
met me daily at his house, and suspected, I once 
or twice thought, my feelings. If so he maintained 
an inviolable secrecy. 

“ We had been out but a few days when, one 
morning, amid the dim haze on the eastern horizon 
which the rising sun had not yet dissipated, the 
delicate tracery of a ship was seen with its thousand 
cob-web ropes, faintly marked upon the fast redden- 
ing back ground. She seemed to be either an 
American or English vessel, of an exquisite rig, and 
running free before the wind. As we drew nearer 
she presented a beautiful spectacle. ‘The delicacy 
of her hamper ; the fine undulating lines of her hull; 
the gracefulness with which occasionally she bowed 
toward us; and above all the deep, glowing tints of 
the morning sky, as the sun rolled majestically up- 
ward from the horizon, bursting from the clouds 
that environed him, and shooting his golden light 
flickering along the billows, formed a scene such as 
I had rarely witnessed. For an instant I gazed on 
in silent delight ; but at this moment we came sud- 
denly by the wind, and I noticed with surprise that 
the stranger was not unaccompanied, but that a 
long, felucca-looking vessel, was sticking close 
under her quarter, in such a position as to have 
been hitherto effectually concealed from us. ‘The 
low, rakish appearance of her companion, and the 
instant change in the course of the stranger which 
followed our own, awoke my suspicions at once I! 
turned to the first lieutenant at the very moment the 
look-out hailed, 

« «A sail on the quarter of the stranger.’ 

«© «Was she going free or in company ?” shouted 
the officer; for by this time, the mancuvre of 
the stranger had again hidden the felucca on her 
opposite quarter. 
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_sail after the stranger.’ 


« «She seemed like a tender, sir—’ 

« ¢Did you see her, Mr. Drew ?’ he said, per- 
ceiving my anxiety to speak. 

« ¢ Yes, sir,—and I think her an Algerine,’ 

« « Indeed !—and you ’re right,’ said he, adopting 
my suspicion, and then lifting his voice he shouted 
energetically, “ *boatswain pipe all hands to crowd 


«In a few minutes the silence of our deck was 
broken by the rapid tread of the crew,—the sails 
were loosened, the tacks boarded, and before five 
minutes every rag of canvass was bellying in the 
wind, and we were approaching the suspicious 
stranger with a velocity that made us hope we 
should soon overtake her. In this, however, we 
were disappointed. No sooner did she perceive 
our intentions, than throwing off all disguise, she 
went away dead before us, crowding on every rag 
of canvass to the trucks; while the felucca on her 
thither quarter, hauling up between us and her 
consort, daringly fired a gun as we set our ensign, 
and run up in defiance the Barbary flag. The 
insult roused every man on board, until nothing 
was heard but wishes to overtake the pirates. The 
consciousness, moreover, that the stranger was 
her prize; that in all likelihood she was an 
American; and that her whole crew would be 
condemned to the worst of slaveries, inflamed us 
with the most enthusiastic desire to avenge their 
wrongs, and chastise the arrogant Algerine. The 
men gathered forward in groups, scrutinizing the 
foe, or conversing with eager gestures; while 
many a compressed lip, and muttered execration, 
told of the indignation burning in their bosoms. 

“Our noble ship appeared to partake of their 
honest warmth, dashing along as gallantly as a 
courser to the death, and scattering ,the spray in 
showers over her forecastle. In less than half an 
hour we had gained so much upon the felucca, that 
a shot from our bow gun brought her huge 
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lateen sail to the deck; and availing ourselves of 
our good fortune, we came up hand over hand, 
poured in a broadside amid deafening huzzas, and 
rounding across her bows, swept her decks with a 
storm of grape, that left scarcely a man alive at his 
station. Still, however, she kept her ensign 
doggedly flying. It was only when we had riddled 
her sides with another discharge, and she was 
obviously sinking, that her commander consented 





to haul down his flag. How was I astonished 
when I mounted her deck as boarding officer, to 
see in advance of the pirates, hastily released, to 
officiate as interpreter, the gentlemanly captain of 
the ship in which Beatrice had sailed. The truth 
flashed like lightning upon me. Good God! and | 
was she in the hands of lawless pirates. I shud- 
dered at the thought: a sickness came over me; I 
reeled, would have fallen, and staggered against | 
the mast; but momentarily recovering myself, I 
rapidly interrogated the captain, learned to my 
horror that Beatrice and her family were in the | 
other vessel, and turning my eyes in that direction 
found, that in our eagerness to overhaul the 
felueca, we had totally neglected the captured ship, 
so that, taking advantage of our carelessness, she 


had edged up to windward, and was already at an | 
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almost hopeless distance. Years have passed since 
then; but the emotions of that moment are still 


fresh in my memory. A despair, bordering on 


madness, took possession of me, giving a vigor 
and energy to my faculties, they had never felt 
before. I saw all depended on haste, and aware 
that the felueca was already sinking, instantly 
hurried our prisoners out of her, sprang into my 
boat, pulled wildly back to the frigate, rushed up 
to the commodore, and without pausing to breathe, 
informed him of what I had heard, concluding, by 
invoking him for the love of God, to rescue our 
countrymen. But the gray haired veteran needed 
no incentive. Snatching the trumpet in his hand, 
he thundered out, before my appeal had been 
half finished, 

«© ¢ All hands make sail—shake out every thing 
alow and aloft—heartily, heartily—quarter master, 
up with her a point or two.’ 

« ¢ Ay, ay, sir,’ growled the old sea-dog, as the 
gallant frigate danced to windward. 

« + By the God that is above us, I would give 
much that this had not happened,’ said the veteran 
feelingly, “*poor Mr. and Mrs. Vernon,—and then 
sweet little Beatrice—but how go we?’ he 
continued as we dashed up toward the stranger 
with renewed velocity, ‘“ * heave the log.’ 

« The answer was expected breathlessly; for 
all could see that the chase was making desperate 
exertions to escape. 

« «Ten knots an hour,’ answered the master, as 
he hauled in the line. 

« ¢ This will never do!’ 

«+The chase makes as much, sir,’ said the 
lieutenant in reply. 

« ¢Toose out the mainsail—man the sheets,’ 
thundered the eager commodore. 

« «Ay, ay, sir!’ was the no less eager answer. 

« ¢Haul aft!’ shouted the veteran; and the 
enormous sail, spreading with a jerk to the wind, 
urged us forward instantly with redoubled speed. 
He paused but an instant, and then again 
demanded, 

« « What does she make ?’ 

« ¢ Twelve knots, sir!’ 

« ¢ A point more, quarter master !’ 

« ¢ Ay, ay, sir!’ 

« « We are nearing her now, I think ?’ 

« ¢ Rapidly, sir.’ 

« «Then keep her to it,—and now, gentlemen, 
make up your minds for warm work. Away up 
here, where that haze hangs on the horizon, is the 
coast of Africa ; and I know enough of these rascals 
to predict, that unless we overtake them before they 
reach it, they will fly to their boats, carry off their 
booty and prisoners, blow up their prize, and 
plunge our fellow countrymen into a_ lingering 
slavery.” And as he spoke, turning momentarily 
away, he tock his solitary station on the weather 
quarter. 

“The prediction of the aged commodore 
doubly inflamed our impatience. Not a man on 
board but, in the progress of the chase, became 
wrought up to the highest pitch of excitement ; and 


| before the pursuit had been continued an hour, 


officers, landsmen, and weather-stained veterans 
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vied with each other in the intensity of their 
feelings. It was still uncertain whether we should 
overtake the chase before she reached the coast; 
for though our velocity was almost incredible, it 
but little exceeded that of our opponent, She 
was beside already dangerously near to the land, 
and before we could hope to board her would be 
ashore. What were my feelings during these 
moments of suspense? Words cannot describe, 
nor imagination picture them. Hope and fear 
alternated rapidly in my bosom,—a_ thousand 
dreadful surmises followed each other in terrible 
succession. Now I trembled lest our approach 
should inflame the captors into desperation, and 
she, I loved so deeply, become the victim of their 
rage,—and now I shuddered, as I saw how slowly 
we gained upon them, and that in all human 
probability, it would be in vain to hope for a 
rescue. These conflicting emotions, lacerating 
my bosom with anguish, presented a hopeless 
prospect upon either hand. But we were now 
approaching within range of shot, and at once a 
brisk, and well-aimed fire was opened upon the 
chase. My own feelings seemed to have taken 
possession of the crew; and not a shot but was 
sent with the precision of a rifle-ball. They 
burned to release their countrymen from a bon- 
dage worse than death. They knew, beside, that 
all depended upon disabling the foe; and their 
efforts consequently displayed a skill that astonished 
me momentarily more and more. As they grew 
warmer in their work, the balls told with unerring 
certainty, splintering a spar, or perforating a sail 
at every discharge. Still, however, nothing of 
consequence had been shot away; but after some 
fifteen minutes firing a wild huzza rung through the 
frigate as the main-topmast of the chase went 
crackling over the side, bearing with it the royal, 
sky-sail, and a web of hamper, that clinging to the 
other rigging, dragged a wreck beside her, and 
brought her at once sharp around with her stern at 
right-angles to our broadside. 

« «Pour it in, my lads——we have her now— 
rake her fore and aft,’ ” shouted the commodore, on 
the instant springing on a gun to reconnoitre the 
chase. Our brave fellows needed no incentive. 
From stern to bow, along the whole deck, the 
fiery torrent burst forth, making the old hull shiver 
to her kelson; and when the thick smoke had 
curled away, we saw the ill-fated chase with 
nothing standing but a fragment of her foremast, 
rolling a wreck upon the waters. Yet, her 
obstinate captors, though their ensign had been 
shot away, hoisted another on a temporary staff, 
defying us to the last. We were now, however, 
confident of success, as it was impossible for them 
to escape. Our only concern was, lest they should 
take vengeance on their captives, and in the 
recklessness of desperate men, immolate them- 
selves sooner than surrender. Such deeds they had 
been known to do, and we trembled momentarily 
lest the chase should blow up. No sooner, there- 
fore, had we gained a convenient distance from the 
foe, than the commodore ordered the frigate to be 
hove to, and turning to the crowd of officers upon 
the quarter deck, exclaimed, 





« ¢ Now, gentlemen, the time has come for wam 
work. Much as I wish, if possible, to rescue oy 
fellow countrymen, a proper regard to the lives o{ 
my crew will not sanction a nearer approach 0} 
this frigate. But,’ he continued, noticing the 
disappointment on every countenance, ‘God forbid 
I should desert a fellow creature in his distress, 
We must rescue the prisoners. But it must be 
done with our boats, and by volunteers. They who 
are willing to peril their lives, shall have God 
speed, and all the aid an old man can give them. | 
need not tell you, gentlemen, it is a service of lif 
or death,—you attack pirates, desperate from 
defeat, and ferocious as tigers. ‘They may only 
wait for you to board them, in order to fire their 
magazine. Think well of it—and now for volun. 
teers.” 

«« He ceased, There was a death-like pause of an 
instant; but it was only the deep silence of awe. 
In a minute every officer had volunteered. 

«¢Just like you, my gallant friends,’ said the 
old man, “ ‘but I cannot risk too many of you 
Somers,’ he continued, turning to his second 
lieutenant, “**you may take the first boat, and— 
and—’ 

«“ «For God’s sake, said I, unable to restrain 
myself, “ ‘have I not hope—’ 

“+¢Yes, Mr. Drew, you have the best right—’ 
said the captain mournfully, “*take the secord 
boat, get your crew, and now God be with you.’ 

“It took but a moment to obtain our volunteers, 
the boats were manned with inconceivable rapidity, 
we pushed from the frigate’s side amid a roar of 
cheers, and, while an utter silence was maintained, 
our gallant crews bent to their oars, and we wete 
urged through the water with the velocity of a 
falcon. The few moments of deep suspense, 
ensuing before we reached the chase, were spent in 
a hasty observation of our relative positions, 

‘The dismantled ship was lying nearly broadside 
on the sbore, and not more than a mile and a 
half from the coast. At the distance of a few 
hundred yards from the land a ledge of rocks ran 
parallel with the continent, serving as a wall for 
the breakers to shiver upon, and affording a secure 
retreat within from their power. ‘The land behind 
was unusually bold, rising into high, undulating, 
craggy bluffs. It seemed, however, totally deserted; 
without either houses, or other signs of inhab- 
tants; and presenting all the wild and_ savage 
grandeur of an African coast. The whole scene 
around was animating in a high degree. Behind. 
tc the left, the frigate was falling off again before 
the wind, her tall masts, fine tracery, and exquisitely 
moulded hull, showing gallantly against the mort- 
ing sun. <A few rods ahead the other boat wa 
speeding swiftly along, rising on the seas with’ 
graceful, gentle heave,—while still further in the 
van, the shapeless wreck, rolled heavily about, he! 
ensign streaming from the stern, but without ° 
single being visible on board, or any sign that het 
late conquerors remained to await our attack. 
This utter desertion boded no good to us, and 
would at any other time have cooled our ardor. 
But when I reflected upon the danger to which 
Beatrice was exposed,—when I remembered the! 
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even now she might be calling vainly for help from 
the insults of some brutal barbarian, I felt as if I 
could have dared even hell itself in her rescue, and 
cheering my men frantically on, I clutched my 
sword, and prayed fervently that I might not be too 


‘late. Suddenly, however, I heard a piercing 
‘shriek,—it was a voice that even in its agony I 


knew,—and starting wildly up in the stern-sheets, 
I beheld a sight, which for a moment crushed all 
hope in my bosom. 

«We were yet some distance from the dis- 
mantled ship, when its conquerors foresaw that if 
we reached them, our overpowering numbers 
would put an end to all successful resistance. 
Their only hope, therefore, was in flight—they 
could yet ensure a fair start,—the shore was little 
more than a mile and a half distant,—desperation 
would add sinews to their arms,—and at least they 
would possess nearly as many advantages for a 
combat, as if they should remain on board. By 
this means too, they could secure the richest of 
their booty. But though unwilling to incommode 
themselves with prisoners, the extreme loveliness of 
Beatrice, made her a prize too valuable to be 
lost,—and her wild, heart-broken shrieks, as they 
tore her from her parents, were the sounds 
which had arrested my attention. I saw it all ata 
glance. My blood boiled like lava as I gazed, and 
I felt as if I could have dared heaven and earth in 
her behalf. ‘Thundering to my byave fellows to 
pull like madmen, I shouted to my consort what I 
had beheld, and scarcely waiting for his expected 
order, dashed around the stern of the deserted 
wreck, at the same instant that the second 
lieutenant shot swiftly across her bow. 

«¢QOh! my child—my child—for the love of 
heaven save my child,’ shrieked the agonized 
mother as we whirled past the quarter. 

« ¢ Quicker—quicker,’ I shouted, rising and 
cheering on my men, “ ‘a purse of gold if you 
overtake the fugitives—give way—give way.’ 

«And they did give way. I have seen men 
pulling for their lives from a battery, when the iron 
tempest fell around them like hail, but I never saw 
men, before or since, in danger, battle, or death, 
pull as did that noble crew. ‘Their oars seemed as 
though they would snap in their hands, and the old 
barge trembled like palsied age at every jerk they 
gave her. Eager as they were to behold their 
foe, they never even looked around, but steadily 
gazing astern, bent to their task, and drove us on 
like a hurricane. We were already, despite the exer- 
tions of the fugitives, rapidly approaching them, and 
their only hope was in reaching a narrow inlet 
almost dead ahead, that opening between the rocks 
which guarded the coast, afforded them the chance 
of a defensive position. ‘T'o trust to my companions 
would be useless, for we had left them some rods 
behind on the other quarter of the boat; and 
their utmost exertions would not be able to bring 
them up in time for the struggle. As it was much 
the larger boat, my force was greatly inferior to 
that of our enemy,—but there was a fire in the 
eyes, and a determination on the brows of my 
gallant fellows, which did not suffer me to hesitate 
&@moment. I felt I was myself a match in my 
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present state of wild excitement, for any three of 
the barbarians, Not a moment was to be lost. 
Dreading lest we should open a fire of musketry 
upon them the fellow in the stern-sheets of the 
fugitives had placed the insensible form of Beatrice 
in such a way as almost completely to shield 
himself and his crew. ‘They were within a few 
strokes of the inlet—if they gained it they could 


_make it good against ten times our number—a 
desperate effort was to be made or all would be 


in vain. Seizing a loaded musket, I pointed it 
toward the Turk at the bow oar, but my purpose 
was anticipated by the wretch behind, and I saw I 
could not fire without being the murderer of 
Beatrice. I took it from my shoulder with a half 
muttered execration. A desperation came over 
me: her death seemed inevitable on either hand: I 
resolved to venture all upon the cast. Again I 
lifted my musket: again I dropped it in despair. A 
taunting shout broke from the villain, for the bow 
was already within a few fathoms of the inlet, 
shooting like an arrow directly toward its mouth. 
I paused no longer, but raising my piece, aimed 
directly at the wretch himself. Self.preservation 
threw him an instant off his guard, and gave 
me the opportunity for which I had so ardently 
wished. ‘The head of the foremost Turk was for 
an instant exposed. In that moment I was as 
cool, aye! cooler than I am now. My hand was 
like iron, as rapidly changing the direction of my 
piece I glanced along its glittering tube. I pulled 
the trigger, a flash leaped from the muzzle, and the 
bow-oarsman springing from his seat, fell dead 
across the thwart. In the same instant the 
boat, losing his aid, fell off a little, missed the 
inlet, jammed in the rocks, and I remember a wild 
huzza, a momentary flashing of fire-arms, a crossing 
of blades in deadly strife, a fierce, wild struggle 
above the body of Beatrice, and a thrill of almost 
delirious joy, as the last fugitive leaped into the 
water, and I clasped the cold, inanimate, but yet 
breathing girl to my bosom, God knows! how 
grateful I was that we had come in time. A 
life time shall never efface that moment from my 
memory. 

«The ardor of our men, however, had carried 
them along the rocks in pursuit of the enemy, and 
for a moment I found myself alone with Beatrice. 
She opened her eyes, and perceiving who it was 
that had preserved her, timidly gazed into my 
face with a look that might have saved a lost 
spirit, it was so tender, so grateful, and yet so deli- 
cately chaste. A gleam of hope shot through my 
mind, I could refrain no longer. The pent-up 
emotions of my heart broke from all control, and a 
torrent of wild, incoherent words rushed forth, She 
made me no answer, but her fair head rested 
heavily upon my bosom. I pressed her hand: she 
did not withdraw it. It was scarcely a moment, and 
yet how delicious! Years were compressed into 
that instant: it contained the bliss of an existence. 
As she lay upon my breast, I impressed my first 
kiss upon her brow. Her cheek was crimsoned 
like fire, bat she only lifted her eyes chidingly to 
mine. She uttered no vow; she dd not even 
speak ; but that silence, deep, holy, thrilling, was 
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62 THE VOICE 


more eloquent than words, I felt from that 
moment that Beatrice was mine. 

« All this, however, had past like lightning, and 
long before the other boat came up, Beatrice had 
resumed her usual calm, almost distant demeanor. 
But I felt no doubt. Her heart was mine. That 
thought alone made me almost think the barren 
rocks a heaven. 

« But why protract it? We returned to the 
wreck, took off the family of Beatrice, and regained 
the frigate. The ship was inspected, found to be 
little hulled, jury masts were rigged out, and she 
was carried into port with us to refit. As for the 
Algerines, they were treated as we treated all the rest. 

“The night after we landed I enjoyed an 
interview alone with Beatrice; and won again 
from the blushing girl, a confession of her love. It 
was a rich moment. She acknowledged,—her low 
voice trembling as she did,—that she had loved me 
all along,—but that my conduct had deceived her 
into the belief it was unrequited. She resolved at 
once to conquer it, and avoided my presence 
as much as possible. Still, at times, she fancied 
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she might be mistaken; and for a few days before 
they sailed, my conduct seemed to prove it. But 
then my silence,—and cold, formal parting. She 
had yainly endeavored to overcome her passion, 
when they were captured by the Algerines, she was 
torn shrieking from her parents, and awoke from 
her insensibility to find that I had reseued her. 
The joyous surprise of that moment threw of all 
disguise, and my ardent declaration removed all 
necessity for it. But you know the rest. We 
parted as betrothed. She returned to America, 
whither I followed her at the end of our cruize, and 
enjoyed the happiest of days in calling her my 
bride. But I forget how I am talking; you would 
not have thought I was such an ardent lover, 
would you ?” 

I made no reply, but filling my glass, I drank it 
off in silence. He understood me, and with a 
smile imitated my example. Nor was it without 
cause. The matronly Beatrice still maintained, in 
maturer life, all her surpassing beauty. When I 
first saw her after the peace at the levee in 
Washington, she was the star of the night. 


THE VOICE OF DEATH. 


BY C. THERESA CLARKE. 


Ye beautiful and gay, 
To my mid-night bowers, 
Where flickering death-lights burn, 
Come, leave your gathered flowers ! 
From your sports quickly turn, 
Even now, come away ! 


And thou, too, sweet infant,— 
Unto my sheltering breast, 
Within my circling arms, 
Thy pliant form is prest ; 
Hush! Hush! thy wild alarms! 
I take the tender plant. 


Children, come,— 
For the bird and the bee 
Are eut upon their shining flight; 
They are bright and fair to see, 
But darker grow the shades of night, 
Far from home ! 


Blythe maiden follow,— 
In my path no gems do lie, 
No chrystal fountain’s sparkle near, 
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No rose-wreaths rare can meet thine eye. 
No silver-sounds break on the ear; 
Earth’s joys are hollow ! 


Hold! young man, hither ? 
Enter !—Thig the golden gate 
Where wealth, and fame, and power, 
For thine entrance only wait, 
Then vanish in an hour! 
Thy hopes to wither. 


Haste, wan old age,— 
With pain oppressed, 
And sick at heart thou ’st mourned ; 
Here, in the grave find rest, 
From whence none e’er returned, 
To life’s dull stage? 


Bound in my spell,— 
Friends, one and all, 
I bear your treasures back 
*’Neath the black pall; 
I know ye ‘ll seek the hack, 
Till then, farewell ! 
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I feel in freedom here.” 


Give me the unpretendiug comforts of a country 
life in preference to all the luxury ofa city. Give 
me the simple majesty of nature before all the proud 
wonders of art. ‘To those not accustomed to the 
city, the extensive and splendid pile of human 
habitations which tower on every side, is well 
calculated to raise sensations of delighted astonish- 
ment. When, however, this scene becomes familiar, 
the character with which imagination at first 
invested it, is entirely changed, and instead of 
admiring the long line of stately buildings, which 
extend for miles on either side, we hook upon them 
as mere walls of brick and mortar, erected for the 
purpose of shutting out the blessed light of the sun. 
Society in a city, is of every variety of character. 
Here abounds the poet, the philosopher and the 
statesman. Here is beauty to enchant, wit to 
Amusement can 
be gathered from almost every quarter; from the 


circle formed by the private social party, or the 


saloon of public entertainment; from the sweet 
notes of music, or the excitement of the merry 
dance. Here is gravity for the grave and gaiety 
for the gay. Attractions to enjoyment are held out 
innumerable; from the common 
Tareeeshow up to the solemn tragedy. If tired of 
music, the dance, and the play, the searcher after 
amusement can resort to the library, the lecture 
room, or the church. Or, if inclination takes 
another direction, vice clothes herself in purple and 
fine linen, in order to hide her deformity, and lures 
with some of her most effective blandishments. 

But, notwithstanding all this variety of pleasure, 
to the man who has eagerly run through the whole 
circle, it becomes “like a tale thrice told,” 
“weary, stale, flat and unprofitable.’ ‘The rythm 


© of the poet becomes irksome, the orator proses and 


the statesman deceives. Beauty palls upon the 
Senses, the wit degenerates into the wretched 
punster, and wisdom drivels into folly. Gravity 


becomes a hypocrite, and gaiety changes into a 
mask for the features of sadness. The raree-show 
loses all its novelty, and tragedy is murdered. 
The library groans under an accumulated mass of 
unreadable trash; the lecture desk is occupied by 





COUNTRY. 


BY MONT. P. YOUNG, ESQ, 


“ This pure air 
Braces the listless nerves, and warms the blood: 


J. Baillie's De Montfort. 


the charlatan, the impudent pretender to science ; 
and the sanctity of the pulpit is often profaned by 
the knave. Vice holds her votaries longer in 
subjection, but, at length the paint is rubbed off, she 
is stripped of her gilding, and stands exposed in all 
her rottenness. And music—but, hold !—Is music 
to fall under the general denunciation? The 
sweet tones of the piano, or the full swelling notes 
of the organ, these surely never can be tiresome! 
The music to be met with in cities is spirit stirring, 
but, as an offset, we are compelled, nine times out 
of ten, to endure the miserable thrumming of a crazy 
piano by one, perhaps, who understands the matter 
about as well as an owl does astronomy; then a 
fellow with a barrel organ, grinding up one of 
Mozart’s best waltzes, converting it into a tune 
that sets one’s teeth on edge; and then again, a 
poor, unfortunate clarionet, squeaking with agony 
under the torturing operations of a performer who 
advances, “ heaven save the mark !” a claim to the 
title of a musician. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
sweet tones of the piano and the full swelling notes 
of the organ, the odds are ten to one in favor of 
our ears being deafened by the horrible harmony of 
discord. Give me the music of nature; the sweet 
and innocent songs of the birds, the gentle rustling 
of the leaves, and the soft sighing of the zephyr, as 
it breathes from the balmy south-west. Nay! give 
me the music of nature even in her most terrific 
moods, If the songs of the birds are hushed, the 
south-west breeze sstilled, and the brilliant sun 
obscured ; give me the howling storm, the light- 
ning’s flash, and the pealing thunder. I will bare 
my bosom to the tempest, court its embraces in the 
extacy of delight and laugh to scorn the littleness 
of man’s efforts, when compared to the mighty 
workings of the elements. 

Let him long for a city life upon whose 
sensibilities nature can make no impression, and 
who must be in the midst of the busy world, in 
order to enliven the dullness of his existence, ‘The 
country is the place for him who can find resources 
in his own mind and in the numberless attractions 
of nature; who can withdraw himself from the 
busy hum of the crowd, and in the quiet of his 
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64 BLACK HAWK. 


studio, in the midst of his books, enter into 
familiar converse with the spirits of the mighty 
dead, and, when fatigued with this high communion, 
enjoy the delightful companionship of his wife and 
little ones; or, walking into the fields, discover 
mines of thought in every blade of grass, and learn 
volumes of wisdom in every wild flower that grows 
beneath his feet. Here is an endless variety of 
food for contemplation; here are pleasures that 
never pall; and here too, is the soul taught to 
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BLACK 





soar above itself and, by constantly admiring the 
works of nature, to rely upon and adore nature’s 
author as the fountain from whence all good 
flows. 


‘“*An undevout astronomer is mad,” 


And so is an undevout explorer of the beauties 
which nature displays on the face of the globe we 
inhabit. 


HAWK. 


BY THOMAS G. SPEAR. 


Tue chieftian left his mountain home, 
With scarr’d and tawny frame, 
Beyond his native wilds to roam, 
And learn the white-man’s fame, 
And smother'd into moody rest, 
The rage that fir'd his martial breast, 
As near'd his steps the peopled plain, 
And fortress guarded shore, 
Where in the strife his sires were slain, 
And doom'd to rule no more. 


His warrior-son was by his side, 
With prophet, chief, and brave, 

Whose arms had stemm’d the battle’s tide, 
And crimson’d many a wave ; 

But now in woods of thickest shade, 

Their vengeful tomahawks were laid, 

And not a weapon leap’d to hand, 
Familiar in the frenzied fray, 

When keen reproach and insult fann'd 

__ Their thirst for savage prey. 


He wrapp’d his blanket round his form, 
And ey’d in thoughtful trance, 

The ever fresh and teeming swarm, 
That met his ready glance ; 

And in his soul’s intense surprise, 

A saddening shadow veil’d his eyes: 

The plains were verdant, but partook 
A sober’d sombreness of hue— 

Not as the scenes were wont to look, 
Where life’s barbarian breath he drew. 


The rivers wash’d their pebbled shores, 
And roll’d them from the hills, 

To where the tumbling ocean roars, 
Receives, and never fills ; 

And Saxon arms had fell’d the woods, 





And clear’d the timber’d solitudes— 

And furnace smok’d, and anvil rung, 
And busy humm’d the tireless wheel, 

Where Indian tribes of old had clung, 
Contented in their savage weal. 


He could not weep, and tears were vain— 
But oft the smother'd sigh, 

Told that the spirit might complain, 
Nor yet bedim the eye. 

He would have witness'd wilder sights, 

Akin to those untempled heights, 

Where swept the eagle wide and high, 
And herded horse and deer apart, 

And buffalo the smoke would fly, 
Suspicious of the hunter's dart. 


But he had left his mountain land, 
A captive and a foe— 
Disarm’'d, but not as yet unmann'd— 
O’erwhelm’d, but not with woe; 
And midst the race he long withstood, 
Nor reverenc’d in his warlike mood, 
He mark’d the signs of triumph sweep, 
The valleys and the plains along, 
With unrous’d thunders quick to leap, 
And deal revenge for every wrong, 


The Ocean met his eager view, 
A sheet of misty white, 

O’er which the sun uncurtain’d threw, 
A glorious roof of light: 

He saw it in its hour of sleep, 

And when its waves began to leap, 

And watch’d upon its bosom glide, 
The bounding barque with snowy sail, 

And walk against or with the tide, 
Obedient to the helm and gale. 











He saw the mart’s commercial] strife-- 
The city’s busy brood-- 

The calm—the stir--the glare of life— 
Its evils and its good,— 

And simply spoke, by nature taught, 

The language of his wondering thought— 

Till led through all, from place to place, 
With careful eye and humbled heart, 

He knew the white-man’s mighty race, 
And learn’d to act a wiser part. 


Home to his far-off clime he turn’d, 
O’er wearied and resign’d, 
Nor more for spoil or battle burn’d, 
Or vengence for his kind; 
And charg’d his Winnebago bands, 
Henceforth to stay their daring hands, 
Against the Strong Man of the Deep, 
Whose arm could quickly fall, 
And in its blood-demanding sweep, 
In ruin whelm them all. 


The wigwam’s shade was his again,— 
The war-dance and the chase, 
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FAR, FAR AWAY. 


Where, free from battle, on the plain, 
He rul’d his remnant race, 

And kept unbroke the faith he gave, 

His conquerors by the ocean-wave. 

Amidst his bands, by night and day, 
He conn’d his triumphs o’er, 

And whil’d his trophied life away, 
Beside his chosen shore. 


Where turbid sweeps Missouri’s tide, 
To scenes of grandeur known, 

His bones upon the waste abide, 
Unburied and alone ;— 

And o’er him from the passing cloud, 

The waters form his misty shroud ; 

And warriors oft, in wildest dream, 

*Midst thunders roar and lightning’s gleam, 

See, on his steed, his awful form, 

Ride battling through the raging storm,— 

And tread devout the spectral ground, 

Where Fancy wak’d each ghastly sound, 

While cold and grim upon the sand, 
Unquicken’d by the vanished sou}, 

He sits unflesh’d, with staff in hand, 
And bleaches as the seasons roll, 


FAR, FAR AWAY! 


BY C. J. PETERSON. 


I Love to look on the purple west, 
In the gorgeous robes of sunset drest; 
With its crimson pomp and bannered sheen, 
Like the lordly state of a dying queen ; 
The distant woods with their crowns of gold, 
And the hoary hills, Time’s fastness-hold ;— 
While zephyrs breathe in their low, soft chimes— 
“We may only tell of the golden climes, 
And that better land in the realms of day, 

Far, far away!” 


I love to stand on the mountain height, 
in the magic noon of a summer night; 
While vale and meadow are fairy land, 
And elves come out on the pebbly strand, 
And fays are merry in moonlight dell, 
And earth is witched with a seer-like spell ; 
And low the voice of the sounding sea 
Secemeth to say in its minstrelsy,— 
“ We only tell of the realms of day, 

Far, far away!” 
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I love to look on a young face fair, 

With the sunny smile of childhood there,— 

To hear the laugh of its careless glee, 

Like the gladsome shout of the summer sea,— 

For it seems to say as they float along, 

With mazy dance, and the murmured song, 

“ The land !—the land by the sunset sky, 

Where tears are not, and we ’Il no more die,— 

Oh! the old grow young in that realm of day, 
Far, far away !” 


There—starry rivers are murm’ring low, 
To deathless flowers that by them blow; 
And zephyrs breathe in their lute-like tones ; 
And hymn the stars on their golden thrones ; 
The sun sings out ; and there is no night; 
And myriad ones, in robes of white, 
Floating along upon azure wings, 
Their raptures tell on their trembling strings— 
“Oh! let us fly to that realm of day, 

Far, far away" 
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THE SPANISH ADVENTURER. 


A STORY OF 1542. 


BY J. TOMLIN. 


Tue piracies in the American seas, previous to It was in the latter part of the summer of 1542 
the year 1776, were mostly confined to Southern | ——if it can be called summer where the seasons are 
waters. The equator on the south, and Cape | ever the same; where the decay of vegetation is 
Hatteras on the north, bounded almost entirely the | the renovation of its bud; and the commencement 
depredations of the Rovers: the waters of Florida, | of winter is the beginning of spring—that a solitary 
of Louisiana, and of the islands around the Gulf | individual was seen standing on that bold promon- 
Stream, were the haunts of these bold adventurers | tory of rocks, that overlooks the broad waves of 
of fortune. The islands were infested by roving | the Atlantic. He seemed like one banished from 
tribes of banditti—and the seas were covered with | kin and country, for he gazed intensely over the 
piratical vessels, to a degree hitherto unknown in | distant waters, as if some object beyond the ken of 
any civilized country. mortal vision, was cherished in his imagination— 

The word bucaneer had its origin with the | that something, though unseen, yet held its empire 
French fugitives that settled at St. Kitts, about the | over his memory, and a grateful association had 
year 1539, from their practice of drying and pre- | conjured it up, to renew an emotion at once pleas 
serving their beef and pork, called in French | ing and melancholy. Or perhaps some object in 
boucaner. Hence the word bucaneer, afterward | view was perceptible to him, though others as yet 
given to a free rover of the seas; but originally | would scarcely be able to discern it. The eye that 
applied to freebooters, as well as to pirates. is unpractised to the penumbra of the ocean—and 

On that bold promontory of Cape St. Lucas, | the measurement of distances on the plane of the 
forming almost a peninsula to the island of Tor- | Atlantic, would ever be mistaking shadows for real 
tuga, stood in the year 1542 the town of Fernandez. | imbodiments, and the canvass of a ship in the 
From its height, the whole northern coast of the | trough of the sea, for a fleecy cloud on the horizon. 
island of Hispaniola could be seen, and vessels | It is only the eye that has been long accustomed to 
passing to and fro, were, in clear weather, always | view objects on a plane, that can calculate distances 
visible. Fernandez, however, was but a town by | on water correctly: and it is only those that have 
courtesy,—and its name was conferred more in an- | watched the nice changes of the sea, in twilight 
ticipation of its being, in future days, a place of | and noonday, haze and monsoon, sunshine and 
importance, than from any thing it possessed then, | moonlight, that can tell the difference between a 
indicative of the appelative, A few temporary real object and a phantom. ‘This individual, how- 
buildings erected to secure the inhabitants from the | ever, saw on the water something that attracted his 
tropical rains, answered all the purposes designed | attention, while the novice in sea-scenes would have 
in their erection. Nothing could be more ideal | been at a loss to divine the cause of his long, in- 
than a belief in pirates providing against an evi! to | tent gaze. Sometimes a swelling billow would 
come, They are creatures of the moment. ‘Their | intervene, and the object, for a moment, be lost.— 
habits of life being multitudinous, it would be pre- | Again the wave would subside, and a mere speck 
posterous to suppose that their means of securing | of white, as of canvass, would come between the 
the necessaries of existence, were ever permanent. | eye and the blue sky of the eastern horizon, The 
The waste places of the islands,—the fissures in | appearance of the stranger was singularly remarka- 
the rocks,—or any spot indicating the least show | ble. A plantain-tree that had taken root in the 
of security, were eagerly seized on as a momentary fissure of the rock, had grown large enough to 
abiding place. Enemies of mankind from necessity | overshadow, and protect him from the burning rays 
—and merciless for self-preservation, they expected of a vertical sun. A red band encircled his waist, 

neither pity nor quarter from others. ‘They were { fringed with silken knots, and tasseled where the 
a bold and fearless race, capable of performing | golden clasp met. A hat of great longitudinal 
good and glorious deeds,—but scarcely indulging in | brim, woven or plaited of the split palmetto, answer- 
actions that image the least of the attributes of | ed the double purpose of chapeau and umbrella. 
benevolence. He appeared to be about fifty-five years old. The 
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THE SPANISH 


hair escaping in dark matted folds from his hat, 
was sprinkled with grey. The large mustachios 
ornamenting the corners of the upper lip, were 
uncombed, and lay across a pair of bushy whiskers, 
that had been touched by the frost of many winters. 
So great was the profusion of hair that it had al- 
most concealed every prominent feature of his face. 
One was at a loss, therefore, to guess at the tem- 
perament—unless the eyes could be considered by 
their varied expression as revealing something.— 
They were black and twinkling—glowing with a 
restless fervor, and glancing around in haughty 
pride; his neck was so short as almost to seem 
deformed, the head rising abruptly from between 





his herculean shoulders; while the fulness of his | 


chest, and its great breadth across, indicated re- 
markable strength. His arms were long and mus- 
cular; and excessive toil had worn away the 
cumbersome flesh, until nothing was left but sinew 
and brawn. He had sat on that point, which 
overhung a dangerous precipice, some two hours or 
more, wrapped in his own reflections—and noticing 
nothing but the vessel still many miles distant, when 





a sudden thought appeared to take possession of his 
fancy. Springing from his seat, he thrust his fore- 
finger into his mouth, and gave a shrill and loud 
whistle. He then took his seat on the same rock, 
and relapsed into his former abstraction. In a few 
minutes he was answered from the southern part of 
the Cape, and directly a tall, athletic, red-haired 
person, with the true sailor swagger, was seen ap- 
proaching over the inland base of the rock. As he 
came up, he waited calmly and patiently the com- | 
mands of the other. Uncertain at length Whether | 
he was discovered or not, he shifted his position to 
one more in front of his superior, in doing which 
he struck his foot against a large piece of broken 
rock that was balanced over the precipice, and 
which falling with a tremenduous crash into the 
wave below, diverted the other’s attention to his 
presence. 

“ Where is Lieutenant Maillard?” said he 
quickly. 

“Out on the island, watching for sea-gulls!” 

“ Indeed !” 

«Tis true, Captain Bourilla,” 

“ Land sharks, I presume you mean, Rudel.— 
Who did you leave on watch ?” 

«The boatswain, St, Pierre,” 

“Who has sainted the boatswain ?” 

“None other than the devil, or he would have 
been damned long ago,” replied Rudel. 





“ Has St. Pierre made any discoveries?” 

«None, I believe, captain. Nothing but sky and | 
water are to be seen in the distance.” 

“ Have you looked yourself ?” | 

“St. Pierre having the glass, I did not think it | 
necessary.” 

“I wish to God he would doff the St. and be | 
simple Pierre! I am ever suspicious of Saints on 
earth, they do well enough in heaven. But can he 
be trusted, Rudel ?” 

“T think so, Captain Bourilla.” 

“T will convince you that you are mistaken, 
Rudel.” 


“ How Captain Bourilla ?” 
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« Look to the south of Cape Finistierre—and tell 
me if you see any thing moving on the wave ?” 

Rudel looked long and intensely in the direction 
designated by Captain Bourilla—but the green sea 
and the blue sky were the only visible objects to 
him. 

“Here Rudel—look just above that bough of 
the bananna in a straight line by the headland of 
Finistierre ?” 

«“ A prize by heavens !” 

« And not seen by this veritable Saint of yours? 
A sail in full view to the naked eye, and he on 
watch and not see it, shows a wilful carelessness to 
the interest of the Dolphin? ‘This negligence must 
be looked into—indeed Rudel his punishment must 


| be summary !” 


“ He is strangely negligent of duty—and shall be 
punished.” 

« Go Rudel, and see that the Dolphin is in trim 
for a race,—and if needs be, for fighting. That 
craft rides the wave as if she was proud of her 
strength; but by the blessings of St. Dennis, she 
will change owners before the first watch of the 
night.” 

“She makes but little headway, captain, in this 
dead calm. ‘There is scarcely wind enough to stir 
the gossamere that is afloat on the air. Had n’t 
we better meet her off the point of Finistierre, that 
in case of her proving a bird of talons, we may run 
her into the dangers of the shoals ?” 

«« But she may not choose to seek that danger ?” 

«“ Very true, Captain Bourilla—I did not think 
when I spoke, of her being yet free. But do you 
see that black spot in the west, that is no bigger 
than the head of St. Dennis, that ornaments the 
rudder of the Dolphin ?” 

«“ Which protects her against the dangers of the 
seas, you should have said Rudel?” 

« J know it, Captain Bourilla! But that black 
spot portends, invariably, in these latitudes a tem- 
pest. I have lived in these seas for more than 
thirty years, and have ever found that peculiar 
dingy, black spot of cloud, the sure precursor of a 
hurricane.” 

«“ Haste then to the Dolphin, Rudel, and sound 
the signal for the men to come in—and mind that 
she is got ready for action. If Lieutenant Maillaid 
is absent—see yourself to the adjustment of the 
spars, ropes and canvass. Go—lI will be there in 
half an hour,” 

« Shall St. Pierre be put into the stocks for ne- 
glect of duty ?” 

«“ At the proper time his case will be attended to 
—at the present we need his services. Go!” 

“ You are obeyed, Captain Bourilla,” 

Rudel started off as he spoke, and was soon lost 
behind a projecting ledge of the rock. Bourilla 
watched him until he disappeared, then muttered -to 
himself, « I have seen this man before, but when or 
where I am unable to conjectnre.” Only a few 
minutes had passed ere Rudel returned, and begged 
of Bourilla the privilege of asking him a question. 

“Certainly, Rudel,” answered the captain, with 
some curiosity. 

«Captain Bourilla, I am infatuated with the 
belief that we have met before. I hope, therefore, 
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you will not consider me impertinent if I ask 
whether or not you were with Pizarro ut the taking 
of the Peruvian Inca Atahaalpa ?” 

«“T!—-you must be strangely infatuated indeed, 
Rudel, to ask such a question,” replied Bourilla, 
showing an uneasiness which did not altogether 
escape the keen glances of Rudel.  Go!—at 
some future period we may confer together on that 
subject.” 

« But,” answered Rudel, “an eclaircissement 
now might be to the interest of both of us.” 

* How?” 

One of us may perish in the action, and the 
secret of his identity be lost for ever.” 

« That is of little consequence to me. I am 
impatient of your presence now—go! the affairs of 
the ship require your attention.” 

‘IT had hoped Captain Bourilla that * 

“No more—if you love me Rudel, no more 
questions now.” 

He left Captain Bourilla’s presence with somc 
slight traces of displeasure settling on his brow.— 
But they only lingered a moment, and disappeared 
for ever; for the prospect of a rich prize, effaced 
from his memory any unkind thought that had 
intruded on his bosom, in prejudice of his com- 
mander. Arriving at the vessel he blew on the 
conch shell three notes, which brought in the men 
from the hut, the cave, and the forest. Spaniards, 
Portuguese, French, and English composed the 
coterie of the indomitable Bourilla’s forces. A 
stray African was there—the messmate of the 
whites, having equal immunities, being subject to 
the same regulations, and protected by the same 
laws. The little inlet where the Dolphin lay en- 
sconced from view of the vessels passing by the 
rocky promontory, offered to the bold bucaneer of 
the island the best security against storms, that was 
found in any of the other islands. Being perfectly 
protected from the nor’ westers, the dreadful hur- 
ricanes of those latitudes pasersed ov harmlessly. 
This cove had long been used by the different 
bucaneers of the island as a place of security against 
the prying eyes of curiosity or revenge—and a har- 
bor and secure anchorage. 

After Rudel had left, Captain Bourilla resumed 
his seat, and the train of reflection that had been 
broken by his subordinate’s presence. He had 
carved on the soft rock mathematical figures, and 
was busily tracing them with his fingers. Whether 
or not they related to the theory of naval warfare, 
or were only the ideal representation of the base of 
a quadrangular building, that fancy was erecting in 
some fairy spot for his declining age, is uncertain. 
He heeded not the monkey frisking on a neighboring 
cocoa tree; nor the parrot that mimicked the oath 
of the sailor. Even the hoarse scream of the vul- 
ture of the country fell unheard upon his ear. ‘The 
hollow roar of the distant surf and the ceaseless 
moaning of the wind along the forest came and 
went unnoticed. A spell was on him. Perhaps 
memory had awakened old associations—those 
dear recollections of a happy boyhood; and the 
mind, in despite of his wishes, was indulging in a 
reverie upon the past, when all was bright and gay, 
before time had whitened his locks, or his young 
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heart had harbored aught of evil. It is only the 
good that are truly happy! ‘The vicious may enjoy 
the passing moment; but busy memory never fails 
to recall our misdeeds, reviving them in all their 
hateful deformity. So was it with Bourilla.— 
Sitting underneath the shade of the barianna, its 
rich fruit invited not his taste by its sweetness.— 
His thoughts were deep and painful. He looked 
vacantly around, and it seemed as if something 
pressed at his heart. 

Meanwhile the brigantine, that a few minutes 
before, was buried in the stillness, with here and 
there a few lazy sailors idling their time in sleep, 
was rapidly metamorphised into a scene of oaths 
and bustle, and hasty preparation. Even St. Pierre, 
who had been dozing for the last two hours, caught 
the infection, and asked Rudel if he thought her a 
rich prize ? 

“Gor a mighty massa, St. Pierre, how you ’spec 
Massa Rudel gwine know dat, when you tallyscope 
fail to teach you dis portant knowledge ?”” answered 
the negro Juba. 

“ Hold your tongue you old blackamoor—or 
I ’ll tear it out by the roots,” replied the enraged 
St. Pierre. 

“Try ’em if you please—you no dare do ’em— 
dat you aint ?” 

The arrival of Captain Bourilla put an. end to 
the altercation which had else grown warm and 
furious, His attention was directed to the adjust- 
ment of the vessel for an immediate engagement 
with an enemy. She was a brigantine of that 
mixed construction, so common to almost every 
nation in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.— 
They were constructed after no one model, but 
participated partially in all those then in use. The 
hull was painted black, and so nicely balanced in 
construction, that she swam the water “like a 
thing of life.’ Low and beautifully proportioned ; 
the rudder head embossed with a picture of St. 
Dennis, the patron saint of the captain; partaking 
of the character of the brig and schooner so nicely 
intermixt, that it was impossible to determine pre- 
cisely to what class of vessels she belonged, it was 
only necessary for a practised eye to see her to feel 
confident that she had few equals in speed, as well 
as in beauty. 

At sundown the Dolphin had left her sheltered 
cove—to perish! ‘The moon was cloudless as she 
rose on the deep bosom of the sea; but the western 
breeze was sweeping by the headland of the Cape: 
black cloud ominously lined the sunset sky! The 
sultriness that hung her seethed wing, unflapped 
amid the atmosphere, had unfledged her pinions, 
and was awakening the soft breezes over the dark 
blue waters! A few large drops of rain were pat- 
tering on the loose sails that became tightened as 
the breeze grew stronger. Captain Bourilla was 
standing on the poop of the ship, his dark eye 
scowling on the brewing storm. <A frown rested 
darkly on his cheek! His lips were curled in an 
expression that could not be misunderstood—for it 
spoke a defiance of wind, wave, or man. Resting 
on his right foot—he looked the impersonation 
of courage. Gazing awhile on the vessel that 
was approaching, he turned to his lieutenant, who 
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had been scrutinizing her through a glass, and | 
asked, 

« Have you made out her name yet?” 

“The spray has buried the letters in her stern, 
I cannot make her out,” replied the lieutenant. 

«“ Your glass Lieutenant Maillard—I ll deter- 
mine myself. Your hand I perceive is shaking too 
much for cool observation !” 

«Tis not from fear, Captain Bourilla ! 

“TI doubt it not. If I had deemed you capable 
of fear, you should not have held a command in this 
vessel !”” 

Captain Bourilla’s gaze was long and steadfast. 
After he had taken his eye from the glass, he mused 
awhile as if in deep thought, ere he looked up and 
uttered “Centipede.” This accounted at once for 
emotion. ‘This vessel belonged to the French, and 
had been for several years in the trade of the 
West Indies. Her commander was the celebrated 
Charolois. The pirates of those seas had been 
several times severely chastised by this individual. 
They therefore feared him. As soon as Bourilla 
had mentioned the name, the sailors appeared star- 
tled—as if the name of Centipede had a sorcery in 
it. But the die was cast—and fight they must.— 
Bourilla, however, was not to be intimidated by the 
mere mention of a name. His was the bravery 
that never calculated odds, or gave in to an appear- 
ance of superiority. 

*“ We must bear down on her Rudel,” spoke 
Bourilla—and turning round, he said to his men, 
“all hands to their posts—brave hearts always 
welcome victory or death ! + 

“ The brave—welcome death or victory !” was 
responded from every tongue on board. 

The night was fast closing in, but not so as to 
darken the track of the vessels on the pathless seas. 
On the now agitated waters, the moon shed her 
silver beams. As yet there was only a dry squall. 
Occasionally a sudden gust of wind would sweep 
by—and again all was still, An angry cloud had 
entirely covered the western sky. ‘The two ships 
had met, and were vomiting volumes of flame.— 
The storm was sweeping by—and the foam of the 
sea was whitening around. The deep roar of the 
cannons was drowned in the more fearful thunder. 
It was a melee of clash and roar! The sea-bird 
as she flew over screamed! The brave Rudel 
from the teffrail, threw his grapnels on the Centi- 
pede—and the vessels were locked! Bourilla’s 
deep toned voice was heard above the wild roar of 
the tempest, directing his men. At that moment 
an awful stillness seemed to come temporarily over 
the storm. It was only momentary! for a bright 
flame parted the sable cloud above; and descended 
on the tall mast of the Centipede. ‘Touching its 
topmast spire, it wreathed its flame around, scathing 
along the stick, and igniting the canvass, descended 
through the hull into the deep waters! The ships 
were on fire, locked in each others arms! The 
boats were filled and launched, but many remained 
to perish! The magazine of the Centipede ex- 
ploded, and high in the troubled air, the fragments 
of the Dolphin and Centipede blazed ! 

* * * It was midnight! the bright 





moon was riding in her glory! a few fleecy clouds 
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were flitting along her pathway! And nothing 
was seen to remind one of the awful storm that 
had visited the seas of Tortuga and Hispaniola— 
save the devastation it had made on the land! The 
point of the Cape St. Lucas was gone. Based on 
sand, the storm had washed away its foundations, 
and it now lay a shattered mass in the surf beneath. 
Fernandez too was gone! the hut, the cove had 
perished! Vessels that had passed along that coast 
previous to the night of the great storm, were 
astonished at finding scarcely a trace left of its 
former features, An awful change had come over 
the fated Tortuga. The hurricane had been there ! 

The two boats that had left the Centipede and 
Dolphin, when the former was struck by lightning, 
had by a wonderful interposition of Providence 
escaped destruction. On that awful night, the 
waters had risen some forty feet higher than the 
usual level of the ocean—and on subsiding, had 
left the boats high up on the Island of Hispaniola. 
The men of the Centipede and Dolphin had become 
friends, for a common misfortune always softens 
the feelings of one toward another. The waters 
had left the boats under a grove of wild orange 
trees. It was a place that had never resounded to 
the axe of the woodman. Neither had the voice 
of civilized man ever been heard in those sweet 
abodes of quietness and repose. There the wild 
Indian had hunted the spotted deer—-and by the 
side of the magic brook had slept on the plaited 
grass. ‘There the horned owl had hooted, and the 
crested snake had hissed! ‘The mellipede had 
procreated and died—and centuries had passed, yet 
the mellipede still found a habitation in the hollow 
trunk of the decayed orange tree! 

As they sat on the limbs of fallen trees, that 
little group was wreathed by the saddest tints of 
melancholy. ‘Their clothes saturated in the ocean 
waters, were drying in the beams of the watery 
moon. As they sat all silent and melancholy— 
some brooding over disowned ties, while others 
seemed callous to every awakening throb of me- 
mory, a voice was heard asking, 

“Ts Captain Bourilla saved?” 

«“ He is saved Rudel from a watery grave—but 
will soon be lost to you forever !” 

«“ Wherefore Captain Bourilla ?” 

“ Feel here, Rudel—here in this side—and ask 
yourself if the work is not done skilfully? I feel 
that my end is come !” 

“Is there any thing I can do for you, Captain 
Bourilla,” asked Rudel, after carefully examining 
his side, and finding a gun shot wound, that was 
bleeding inwardly. 

« Nothing! but perhaps you may see Mariah— 
if so, give her this,’ handing him a small morocco 
case, “and tell her that her father remembered her 
with his latest breath.” 

« What? am I then right in supposing you—” 

« Hush !” muttered the dying bucaneer. 

* But it is important to the due execution of 
your request, that I know whether or not you 
are—” 

«“ Ferdinand de Soto!” replied the quandom 


Bourilla. 
* + * * * » 
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«“ Let it be consummated this very night,” spoke 
Eustace de Ribaumont, to a young lady sitting 
beside him. 

« And I in such distress? my protector, Captain 
Charolois, lost? and we in a wilderness? Surely 
Eustace, you are requiring too much of me at 
present !” replied the soft and melancholy voice of 
the lady. 

« Did you not promise Mariah, that you would 
be mine, so soon as we reached Hispaniola?” 

«I did !—but have we reached the island—the 
abode of the living? Are we not in a forest 
wilderness? Oh! Eustace, at some other time I 
will be yours—not now !” 

“Indeed, dearest, you need a protector! Give 
me the legal right to protect you—for it is 
important now.” 

** Not now, Eustace! when we meet my father 
—the parent that has been separated from a 
beloved child for many years—and he gives his 
consent to our union—I will be thine !” 

* Ts the information you received of your father 
being on the Island of Hispaniola to be relied on,” 
asked the lover Eustace de Ribaumont. 

“Tt is. Captain Charolois saw a friend of his, 
who saw him about six months ago. I do believe 
it Eustace.” 

Not far from where Eustace de Ribaumont was 
sitting with Mariah, a party of men were overheard 
in the following conversation. 

“Captain Bourilla is growing weaker every 
minute. A brave heart will soon be at rest. But 
who do you think he turns out to be, Lieutenant 
Maillard?” asked Rudel. 

“TI have no idea—unless it be the same 
individual, that you have often surmised to me—the 
celebrated Ferdinand de Soto.” 

‘His has been a strange fortune !— it is indeed 
Ferdinand de Soto !” 

* T think—” 

But at that moment a piercing scream from a 
lady interrupted the speaker, and looking around, 
they saw Mariah falling insensible into the arms of 
her lover. Hastening to her aid, Rudel was the 
first to speak, and his enquiry was answered in 
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«She fainted on hearing some one mention her 
father’s name.” 

“Her father’s name !—what is 
Rudel. 

“ Ferdinand de Soto !” 

« And the young lady’s ?” 

* Mariah !” 

«A strange coincidence,” replied Rudel—* but 

she wakes—list !” 

«“ Father !—ah! take me to my father, Eustace,” 

asked the maiden in melancholy accents. 

“Indeed I will, dearest—come cans't thou 

walk ?—take my arm, I will support you, sweet 

one, to your father.” 

Under the branches of the wild orange tree lay 

the dying bucaneer. He had seen many reverses 

of fortune—and was dying as he had lived, fearing 

nothing. ‘The faithful Rudel had not been entirely 

unmindful of his comfort and ease. He had 

broken from the orange tree its fragile branches, 

laid them on the ground, and had spread the 

sailor’s jackets on them—making a bed for the 

dying commodore of the Dolphin. As his daughter 

approached the place where he lay, Rudel whispered 
something in his ear, which revived him, and he 

asked, “ Where ?” 

«« Here father !”” answered the maiden. 

« My own child,” cried the father, as he clasped 
her in his stiffened arms—and the bucaneer of 
Tortuga was numbered with the dead. 

The morrow came, and on that long line of 
coast, which the Atlantic sweeps with her waters, 
was seen at mid-day a group of melancholy 
individuals, digging a grave, beneath the green 
foliage of the wild orange tree. Sorrow appeared 
to have been among them, ‘There—a dark-eyed 
maiden was frantically entwining around her 
tapering fingers, the rich sable ringlets, that fell 
in luxuriant folds over her bosom. The day had 
passed—for the sun was shedding his last ray on 
the green waters of the sea. The faithful Rudel 
and Lieutenant Maillard, lifted the bucaneer of 
Tortuga from his bed, and let him gently down 
uncoffined into his grave. It was filled up—and 
the men dispersed to forget the history of Ferpi- 


it?” asked 





hurried words by the young man. 
Jackson, Tennessce. 1840. 


NAND DE Soro—the friend of Pizarro! 
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Tue sunny hours of life are gone, 
The night is dark'ning fast, 

And long have vanished one by one 
The gay dreams of the past, 

And cold and chill misfortune’s gale 
Shrieks o’er the western sky,— 

When love and hope and friendship fail 
Oh! *twere a bliss to die. 


January, 1840. 


The merry lark is thrilling out 
His caro] free and wild, 
I cannot hail it with the shout 
I used to when a child. 
My locks are white,—of friends bereft,— 
No home in which to lie,— 
Oh! what to poverty is left, 
Unless alone to die? H. H. 
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THE DAYS OF LEXINGTON. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Continued from 


Tue first recollections which Gordon experienced 
on awaking from his insensibility, were dim and 
half fantastic. He remembered charging at the 
head of his men, being wounded in the struggle, 
and falling with a reeling sensation to the ground, 
From that time to the present was a perfect blank, 
broken only here and there by shadowy recollec- 
tions, such as we often feel on awaking from a 
sick and troubled dream. One moment it would 
seem as if the whole of the intermediate transac- 
tions were about to rush upon his memory ; again 
his faculties would appear to stagger, and every 
thing become faint, confused, and uncertain. After 
several ineffectual attempts to control his mind, the 
dreadful suspicion flashed upon him that it was 
losing its power, he was dying, or worse than all, 
becoming insane. He attempted to put his hand 
to his brow, and in so doing feeling & sharp pain 
in his shoulder, became aware of his wound. The 
arm refused to perform its duty, falling powerless 
by his side. He gave a faint groan, and turning 
uneasily upon his side, endeavored to obtain a view 
of the apartment in which he lay. An opening 
in the bed curtains facilitated his wishes. 

The room was large, well furnished, and had a 
lofty, moulded ceiling. ‘The walls were wainscotted 
after the fashion of the times, and adorned with 
one or two well executed paintings. Opposite to 
the bed was the chimney piece, ornamented with 
porcelain tiles of the richest pattern. On the com- 
partment over the mantle was painted a coat of 
arms; but its heraldic devices were totally unknown 
to Gordon. An open window to the right admitted 
the balmy air of a fine spring morning, laden with 
the odor of innumerable flowers. Around the case- 
ment a vine extended its tendrils, and a bird, carol- 
ling his early song, hopped from them upon the sill. 





The soft, warm breeze, stealing through the cur- 
tains, fanned deliciously the fevered brow of the | 
invalid. He felt like another being. The reviving | 
air infused new life into him, and he fancied, for a | 
moment, he was perfectly recovered. But a fruit- | 
less attempt to sit up, by again racking his shoulder | 
With pain, convinced him of his error; and feeling — 
at the same time a faintness coming over him, re-— 
sulting, no doubt, from his exertion, he fell back 

heavily upon the bed. A hand was instantly placed 
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upon the curtains, they were drawn back, and a 
mild, matronly, elderly-looking female asked him if 
he felt better. 

“ Somewhat,” answered Gordon faintly, and with 
difficulty, «I feel no pain but in the shoulder—but 
where am I ?” 

“The physician says you must be kept quiet,” 
replied the matron evasively; and then added in a 
kind voice, “ does the air feel cold ?” 

“ No—no,—it is delicious—but may I not know 
whom I must thank as my preservers? Surely I 
dream, or this is a strange house.” 

*« Not now—I was ordered not to let you say a 
word, and here I have listened to a score and more. 
I must really exercise my authority for your own 
good,” and with these words, delivered with a half 
playful air, she drew the curtains back, retired to a 
work-table, and resumed her needle. 

All this was an enigma to Gordon. If he was 
in a strange house why was this secrecy preserved ? 
That he was among friends was evident ; that they 
were of the better class was equally plain; and there 
was but little doubt that the physician had ordered 
him to be kept as quiet as was possible: yet surely 
might not the information he required have been 
communicated in a sentence, and would not the 
knowledge to whom he was indebted for his pre- 
servation have gone farther toward quieting his 
mind, than the ignorance in which it was evident 
he was, for the present, to be kept? However the 
actions of his nurse were not to be misinterpreted, 
and he felt it was in vain to seek further conversa- 
tion from her. He merely signified that he was 
thirsty, drank the offered draught, and yielding to 
almost instantaneous drowsiness, fell into a sleep. 

When again he awoke, the shadows of evening 
were darkening the room, and the faint lowing of 
the returning kine was heard through the halt 
opened window. ‘The curtains were drawn, and 
he could no longer see the work-table of his nurse. 
But after listening a moment voices were heard in 
conversation at the head of the bed, and Gordon 
recognised in the louder of the two that of his 
attendant of the morning. ‘The other was lower, 
scarcely above a whisper, and though its words 
were wholly undistinguishable, it was evidently that 
of a female. But there was something in its 
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musical intonations which thrilled to Gordon’s 
very soul, coming across his menory with a 
strange power like the whispers of a dream. He 
had heard it somewhere,—but his efforts to re- 
member when were fruitless. Again it spoke, and 
again he taxed his memory. The attempt was 
vain. Feeling that his situation, in being an 
unwilling listener, was becoming embarrassing, he 
made a movement as if to draw aside the curtains; 
and instantaneously the voices ceased, a rustling of 
silks ensued, a door behind was opened, and the 
attendant of the morning advancing unaccompanied 
convinced him that her companion had left the 
room. He felt his curiosity to learn where he was 
redoubled, but all his enquiries were either evaded 
or left unanswered. ‘The commands of his nurse 
to forbear conversation, seconded as they were by 
a consciousness of his weakness, were irresistable ; 
and he was once more forced to content himself 
with the kind and soothing but solitary attentions 
of the matron. 

But though condemned to silence, it was 
impossible to restrain his wayward thoughts; and 
Gordon could not drive from his mind the 
consciousness that the younger voice was not 
wholly a stranger to him. Now too, it seemed as 
if its tones recalled some portions of his illness, 
when a fair being flitted beside his couch, while he 
lay in the delirium of his fever, and dim and 
half-remembered faces, seen like the shadows of a 
phantasmagoria, gazed wistfully upon the invalid. 
Then again they vanished, and the past seemed a 
dreary void. Overcome by doubt, his brain reeling 
with weakness, he lay tossing for hours in that 
state of half-forgetfulness, which visits the couch of 
sickness. He had a faint perception that toward 
midnight the nurse disappeared, and another female 
supplied her place; but gradually every thing 
became shadowy, then indistinct, finally dark, and 
sleep at last overpowered him once more. 

For several days his situation continued without 
change, except that he felt himself growing slowly 
better. He had learned too, that his host’s name 
was T'ancred, that he had been carried hither after 
his wound, and that his insensibility had continued 
for nearly four days. He learned also the termina- 
tion of the conflict, and that the British troops were 
now shut up in Boston, He saw his nurse hourly, 
and the physician once a day. A strange servant 
or two occasionally made his appearance; but to 
all his inquiries after his host he was answered 
that he was absent from home. Neither could he 
extract any information from his attendant respect- 
ing the second person in the colloquy on the night 
of his revival. He had once or twice fancied he 
heard her yoice when he awoke in the morning, 
but at the least motion on his part the owner 
hurriedly vanished. In this state of ignorance, his 
curiosity increasing every day, he continued for 
nearly two weeks, by the end of which time he felt 
sufficiently revived to be able to sit up. But after 
this he no more head the strange voice. By the 
end of another week, however, he was so much 
revived as to feel himself capable of an effort to 
leave his room, ‘There was something so singular 
in the ignorance in which he had been kept, that 





he determined to effect his purpose without 
consulting his attendant, the more so, as since his 
convalescence she had only, at stated intervals, 
visited his chamber. 

It was a balmy morning in spring which he 
chose for his purpose; when, after a few turns 
across the room to satisfy himself of his strength, 
he opened the door of his chamber and stepped 
out into the corridor, It was a large, antique, 
double mansion, with a wide hall running through 
the centre, opening into chambers upon either 
hand. One of these Gordon had occupied; and 
the rest seemed used for parlors. The door of 
the farthest one stood ajar, and looking in as he 
passed, and perceiving that it was fitted up as a 
kind of drawing room, he determined to enter, 
especially as he felt already the weakness resulting 
from his wound, and saw as yet no signs of life 
about him. As he stepped noiselessly in he saw 
at the opposite end of the apartment a female 
figure, of exquisite loveliness, stooping over a 
harp; but as the back of the individual was turned 
toward him, and she was too much occupied with 
her instrument to hear the intruder, he might 
only have noticed that her form was one of sur- 
passing symmetry, had not a suspicion flashed 
across him that she might be the owner of that 
low, lute-like voice. A second look too at her 
stooping figure, seemed to recall some old friend 
to his mind; but as in the case of the fair 
speaker, he racked his brain uselessly to discover 
who. He was about advancing to address her, 
when she ran her fingers carelessly over the 
strings of her harp, and began a favorite air. It 
was an old tune, which Gordon had often heard 
at balls in Boston years ago, and it came rushing 
across his memory with a strange and_ thrilling 
power. Directly the player ceased, as if dissatisfied 
with her skill, and then began another and still 
gayer air, which she played with wonderful power. 
Gordon started. It was the very one to which 
he had danced with Isabel Malverston, and his 
heart beat quicker with undefined emotion as the 
harpist continued. The whole of his intermediate 
life passed before him in quick review. He was 
back again in that gay hall; he once more led 
Isabel to the dance; he gazed upon her face a3 
she lay fainting upon his arm; and he heard her 
low, whispered thanks. He sighed unconsciously 
—the fair stranger dropped her harp—looked 
hurriedly around, and disclosed to his astonished 
gaze the long-cherished face of Isabel. For a 
moment neither spoke. Surprise deprived Gordon 
of all his usual ease; while Isabe), trembling with 
emotion, now pale and then as quickly crimsoned 
to the forehead, seemed as if she would have 
sunk into the floor. A minute passed thus in 
silence: but in such cases a woman is always the 
first to speak. 

« Mr. Gordon!” said Isabel, and then added, 
«I—I thought you were still unable to leave your 
room,” 

“Had I known,” smiled he, recovering his 
ease, as if by magic, at her voice, who I should 
have to thank as my preservers, I should not have 
been a laggard so long. May I hope that Miss 
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Malverston,—for surely I am not mistaken—will 
accept them until the claimant shall appear? 
But,” he added, noticing the continued embarrass- 
ment of Isabel, “I see I have intruded,—and I 
am so unacquainted with my quarters,” he said 
smiling, “that I wander unconsciously through 
the first open door I find,” and bowing iow, he 
stepped back to retire from the parlor. 

But Isabel, whatever might have been the 
eause of her continued embarrassment had now 
recovered her accustomed ease, particularly, as at 
this moment the matronly lady who had attended 
Gordon in his ifiness, entered the room, and gaily 
chiding him for leaving his chamber so soon, was 
introduced as the lady ef the mansion, and the 
aunt of Isabel. 

The situation of Gordon was now in part 
explained. After his wound he was carried in a 
state of insensibility to the nearest house, which 
happened to be that of Isabel’s aunt, and where 
he had ever since remained. The truth had been 
told him when they said that the owner of the 
mansion was absent, as both he and Isabel’s 
brother were with the army blockading Boston, 
Though his information ceased here, Gordon 
could net but suspect that their absence, and the 
delicacy of the ladies at his presence in such 
circumstances, had been the cause why he had 
so long been kept in ignorance of his being under 
the same roof with Isabel. Perhaps too, his heart 
flattered him that there was another motive. 

A few days of delicious pleasure ensued. His 
mornings were spent with the ladies, and as he 
convalesced, his evenings also. But it rarely 
happened that he and Isabel were alone together, 
though every hour only increased the fervor of his 
passion, by displaying more fuJly the thousand 
beauties of her mind. Gordon exerted his own 
powers in return, and their time passed on golden 
wings. He soon grew strong enough to take a 
turn in the garden, and still the ladies accompanied 
him. 

Notwithstanding his usual acuteness Gordon’s 
bosom was tortured with uncertainty as to the 
feelings of Isabel toward him. She was free, 
open, always at ease, but never transgressing the 
bounds of mere acquaintanceship. Neither word, 
look, nor sign had led him to suspect that she felt 
anything for him more than a common friendship. 
In fact, the shortness of their acquaintance 
seemed to imply that he could hope for nothing 
more. But there are times when a day supplies 
the place of ages: Gordon felt that their ac- 
quaintance was of this kind. 

One day their walk was prolonged to an 
unusual length, and before they reached the house a 
feeling of weakness warned him of his late illness. 
They had scarcely reached the door before the 
aunt of Isabel passed on to some household 
duties, and Gordon entered the drawing room 
alone with the object of hislove. He had scarcely 
done so before he felt a faintness rushing over 
him, his brain reeled, and he staggered. Isabel 
saw it, and uttered a faint scream. 

* Mr. Gordon !—are you ill?” she said hur- 
riedly, but receiving no answer, and perceiving 





that he was sinking, she ejaculated wildly, « you 
have ventured out too far—oh God! he is falling,” 
and pale with affright, she gazed an instant wildly 
upon him, until he faintly assured her he felt 
recovered, when remembering her passionate 
exclamation, and the interest she had so unguard- 
edly displayed in his situation, she hastily covered 
her face with her hands, blushing even through 
the long, taper fingers with maidenly shame. But 
how that ejaculation thrilled through Gordon’s 
nerves! Coupled with the air she had been 
playing when they first met—her unaccountable 
embarrassment on being detected in it—and the 
deep, trembling interest with which she had watched 
his countenance during his momentary illness, it 
told a tale that was almost too delicious to be true. 
fis brain reeled with emotions of strange delight. 
Had Isabel then remembered him; had it been her 
form that flitted by his fevered couch; had her 
modesty been the reason why she had treated him 
with such apparent unconcern; and did not her 
present emotion spring from a consciousness that 
she had betrayed herself? All these questions 
Gordon asked himself. with the rapidity of thought. 
He dared scarcely hope to answer them as his 
reason suggested. But he felt his happiness was ° 
wound up in the reply; that he had cherished 
Isabel’s image too long and ardently to remain in 
doubt; and that the present was the fittest oppor- 
tunity to know his fate. 

“Miss Malverston,” he said, venturing to 
approach her, “ will you pardon what may seem 
intrusion from one almost a stranger ?—but who 
has never ceased to think of you, day or night, 
since he first met yeu years ago.” And then ina 
torrent of rapid, burning eloquence, gathering 
wilder energy as it proceeded, he poured forth 
before her his hopes and fears, his dreams and 
wishes, and all of his deep and long cherished love. 

The lovely girl answered not to his passionate 
appeal: but her very silence filled Gordon with 
renewed hope. 

«« Miss Malverston—lIsabel, if I may call you by 
that endeared name, look up and answer me.” 

Still the trembling beauty returned no answer, but 
her bosom was heaving wildly with emotion. 

“Isabel! Isabel!’ continued Gordon whispering 
tenderly, “ only one syllable—say I am uot wholly 
without hope?” aud gently taking her hand from 
her face, he saw it was wet with tears. She had 
been sobbing. 

«Oh! Mr. Gordon, leave me, leave me now, 
for heaven’s sake !” was all she could say: but 
the tone in which it was spoken, was not that of 
discouragement to his suit. 

Mechanically he dropped her hand, but it was. 
not to fulfil her injunction. For a few minutes 
neither spoke, but Gordon gazed silently upon the 
weeping girl. At last he spoke again, but this 
time it was in a lower, tenderer tone, and with a 
heart throbbing with tumultuous hope. He even 
ventured to wind his arm around the unresisting 
girl, as he whispered, : 

“ Isabel, my Isabel—will you discard me ?” and 
he drew her softly to his bosom, in a timid but 
long embrace. She did not reply cxcept by a 
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look,—and such a look smiling through her tears ! | company; but amid them all there was none like 


For a moment the embrace was permitted, for a 
moment she was passive as Gordon reverentially 
pressed his lips upon her brow,—but the next 
instant starting up lixe a frightened dove, she gave 
him one look of mingled submissiveness and 
reproach, and with a heaving bosom, and an eye 
suffused with tears, hurried to her apartment to 
give vent to her emotions. And Gordon !—he 
needed no confession to assure him of her 
love. 

There was a gay time the next autumn at that 
proud mansion. ‘The young major in the conti- 
nental army,—for Gordon, as soon as he recovered, 
had solicited a commission—led to the altar the 
beautiful Isabel Malverston. It was a brilliant 


C. Hall, January 3rd, 1840. ‘ 


“ I shall do no such thing. 
already—are you not?” 
sentence by looking up, with her soft, dove-like ’ 
eyes, into her husband’s face. 





the bride herself. 


« And you it was that watched beside my couch 


in the delirium of fever,” said Gordon a day or 
two after the ceremony to his blooming bride, 
“still remembering our first 
Governor’s mansion. 
laughing, « confess—own that I was not alone 
in dreaming of one I had met but once.” 


meeting at the 
Come Isabel,” he said 


“ Indeed,” said the young wife smiling archly, 
You are vain enough 
and she finished the 


“Then I shall take my revenge,” answered he, 


kissing the brow of the beautiful creature. 


H. J. V. 


THE LOST PLEIAD. 


BY MRS. BORRON. 


Dost thou not know in Heav’n the Pleiades 
Were seven bright sister forms? The tale is strange! 
Some say that one is lost, or else so dim 


That no intelligence can catch her beam: 

It was an earthly shadow paled her cheek-—— 
She loved a Monarch; but forgot his Throne, 
Could never be uplifted to her skies. 

Yet who can tell how Poets love that star? 


Harp rose awake with thy passionate blush, 
Let my lute breathe its wildest strain ; 

A Pleiad has shot through the midnight vault, 
And she cannot be found again. 


They said she had bent to a mortal love, 
From her splendid pillow on high; 

And return’d with a form all dim and pale, 
To roam through the dark blue sky. 


Then I look’d above where the bright stars play'd, 
And her beautiful sisters roll’d ; 

But she was not there with her dreamy eye, 
And her tresses of faded gold. 


J turn’d to this earth where the blossoms die, 
And the blooms of creation fade ; 

Oh! surely no Pleiad would wander here, 
Nor repose in the green-wood shade. 
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But a high wild voice rang over my heart, 
And a form like a Pear]-flow’r came ; 
With a noiseless step, and a passing sigh, 
And a cheek of brilliant shame. 4 


And I knew her well by her glist’ning glance, . 
By her baldric of sparkling dew ; 

By her emerald clasp of constancy, 
And the light that her sisters threw. 


°T was the Pleiad! she who from Heav’n had pass'd, 
With her pulse of immortal birth; 

And her light hand paused o’er a sentient lyre, 
That was wreath'd with the flow’rs of earth. 


This was her penance, and thus is her fate, 
That as soon as the night-star beams; 
She mingles her form with mortality, 
And her songs with the moonlit streams, 








SOCIETY. 


BY JOHN T, MAULL, ESQ. 


‘And one man in his time plays many parts.” 


Tue complexity of affairs, incident to a state of 
refined society considered in a moral, civil and 
religious aspect, is well calculated to lay open to 
the ingenious inquirer, a field for the most ample 
study and contemplation, Every community, be it 
the retired hamlet of some sequestered vale, or the 
bustling metropolis of a mighty nation, contains 
within itself a world for investigation. Here may 
the philosopher, the man of letters, the soldier, 
statesman and civilian, continually gather know- 
ledge for their own particular pursuits; while the 
moralist, as well as the outcast, may find the pic- 
ture of life shaded either to his taste or his sorrow. 
The infinitude of objects, that meet on every side 
the sojourner amid the haunts of men, exerts a 
strong tendency in diverting our feelings from what 
frequently demands in reality our attention and 
compassion. ‘The result of this, is a callousness to 
individual cases of suffering, and an indifference to 
calamity. We have known instances wherein per- 
sons, avowedly recognised as distinguished for their 
philanthropic temperament, and who, at a tale of 
woe would readily shed the unbidden tear, yet falter 
and hesitate when relief could be afforded by them, 
in some well ascertained case of distress. How are 
we to account for this? ‘There is the will and the 
inclination, but the art is wanting. Is it that com- 
panionship with our fellow beings dulls the active 
sensibilities? Forbid it humanity! May not the 
true reason for withholding the charity or the favor, 
when we recognise the rectitude of the act, consist 
in our knowledge of the universality of parallel 
cases, coupled with the idea, that individual re- 
sources where so many are to be relieved, can 
avail little or nothing?—and does not this produce 
an apathy, a morbid indifference to the wants of 
our fellow creatures, whom so frequently death, 
accident, reverse of fortune, or other untoward 
circumstances, have strewn shipwreck on the shore 
of adversity? This being the case, we do not 
wonder so much at what has been left undone ; but 
are rather astonished, that, under the circumstances, | 
such amelioration has been found in the human 
bosom, to convince us, despite the forms and cere- 
monies of society, there still exists a predominant 





love for our fellow man, unstifled yet by that op- 
posing and ever active principle of our nature—our | 


own interest. We mention this subject, as claiming, 
abroad in society a paramount importance. Misery, 
so long as it exists, will ever be a rankling thorn 
to the sensitive plant of our pity. If we know 
of its existence, and make no attempt to miti- 
gate it, we are like the mariners of a ship who 
gaze securely upon a drowning vessel at their side. 
They can but will not rescue. What would be 
thought of such apathy by every humane and honest 
bosom? Indignation would inflame us all. Yet 
this is the scene presented to us each day of our 
lives. ‘The drowning voyager of the world clings 
to the shattered spar, and shrieks in the cold ear 
of humanity for pity ; but the cry is borne unheeded 
along, till the oblivious wave of death forever closes 
over him. Is this an overwrought picture? Most 
willingly would the writer be convicted of error. 

If, however, Society exhibits to our view much, 
over which the philanthropist may mourn, much 
more is to be found of a gladdening influence. 

In scanning the customs, manners and ‘feelings 
of a refined and polished community, no one will 
be found to possess endearments of such manifold 
variety as the man of well regulated mind, and 
social bent of disposition. 'To exercise one’s choice 
in the selection of objects, which our conscience or 
fancy may oppose, is the important prerogative of 
our natures. Hence arises that multiplicity of at- 
tachments and connexions that appear to be woven 
into our very constitutions. ‘The gay coterie of 
fashion, with its thousand dazzling allurements, af- 
fords to the young and ardent the desired gratifica- 
tion of their taste; interchange of sentiment is 
promoted ; while the natural flowings of the heart 
run in an uninterrupted channel, and brighten the 
leisure of our existence. Checks there are, un- 
doubtedly, to every system of manners, which exer- 
cise a wholesome restraint in preventing that excess, 
into which too frequently the best ordered institutions 
degenerate. Our holy religion itself man’s bright 
star of hope has often by excesses mingled her most 
pious rites with the grossest superstition ; and that 
which was intended to be spotless in purity, has 
had its sacred ornaments by over-action and fana- 
ticism, dimmed and lustreless. 

It has often been alleged that in cities, vice 
exerts a sovereign sway, and that the state of 
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morals is low and abject; in support of which, a 
comparison with the country is generally resorted 
to, as the most convincing argument. Against the 
cities are arrayed the haunts of grovelling pleasures; 
the ale and tippling-house, with instances of aban- 
doned profligacy, that might well startle the ear of 
virtue, and excite the crimson blush of shame.— 
The existence of all this, who is so bold to deny? 
But the question to be considered is, whether in 
view of the extent of population, instances of 
crime, are, numerically and in degree, greater in 
the city than in the country. We respond decidedly 
in the negative. The passions of the human heart, 
naturally so estranged from the correct rules of 
morality, are influenced and restrained by such a 
variety and complexity of circumstances, as too 
often to deceive the casual observer. Crime, so 
long as man remains constituted as he is, can never 
properly be associated with locality. The rural 
quiet of the sequestered farm, has erst at times, 


‘been blasted by the machinations of the seducer ; 


while the country at large, apart from communities 
and borough establishments, has witnessed the per- 
petration of crimes and immoralities, if not to a 
most alarming extent, at least in a proportion com- 
mensurate with the relative population of town and 
country. Let us examine the philosophy of the 
distinction, attempted to be raised by these oppug- 
ners of the morality of municipal society, as if its 
very atmosphere was laden with the seeds of con- 
tagion. They say it consists in temptation and 
example. In the first place, we argue, that temp- 
tation signifies a probation on trial, which is con- 
sequently a test of any one’s capacity, be it moral 
or intellectual:—to bring out the particular tem- 
perament of an individual is only to submit him to 
the exercise of this test; by it, alone, nothing is 
added to his infirmities, nor are his virtues diminish- 
ed. It is more properly the mirror of his actions, 
in which is reflected each unhallowed thought, every 
demoralising desire. While this trial exists, the 
community may have an index of those, who de- 
spising the restraints of decency and rectitude, have 
the effrontery to protrude themselves upon society, 
and dare to mingle in the circles of social inter- 
course with those, who while they may wish to 
cover the pertinacious immoralities of relatives and 
quasi friends, cannot but have their cheek mantled 
with shame, by a knowledge of their connexion. 
As to the second principle mentioned—example, 
considered as contributing to a vicious state of 
things, we may observe that a person, possessed of 
the most ordinary reasoning faculties, must perceive 
at a glance the inseparable intimacy existing be- 
tween vice, self-abasement, and loss of reputation, 
—and, therefore, that self-interest, and a commen- 
dable desire for the esteem of the worthy and 
intelligent, will, in themselves, afford a strong in- 
centive to repress untowardness of conduct in those, 
whose obligations to society can be secured by 
nothing weightier than such prudential considera- 
tions, 

He who desires to obtain an insight into the 
springs of human action, and detect the different 
workings of that complicated machine,—the heart 
of man, should go forth in society, and there, amid 
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the busy turmoil of care-engendering scenes, the 
mart of traffic, and the sharp encounter of wits, 
contempiate character in the bud of development. 
Much that the glare of appearance has concealed 
from sight, will be revealed in its true aspect; and 
thus by actual observation—the wisest of teachers, 
that certain knowledge will be acquired, which will 
enable us to analyse and test the purity of those 
ingredients composing the community in which we 
live, and perhaps, at the same time be of seasonable 
application to ourselves. 

A most prominent feature in a well organised 
society, is the mental dependence of the constituent 
parts,—the smallest derelection being often sensibly 
felt throughout the entire system. In politics, what 
convulsions; in commerce, what panics; and in 
domestic life, what excitements have resulted from 
some undue indulgence of our wayward desires !— 
Like the undulating rippling of the quiet lake, whose 
surface has been broken by the easting in of a 
single pebble, so the occurrence of a trifling incident 
will repeatedly mar the public peace, substituting 
in its stead a fretful and unsteady state of things, 
which while they are deplored by the many, are, 
notwithstanding, coveted by a few. Upon what 
reasonable feature of our nature, can we account 
for that apparent gratification, which these few 
entertain, at the misfortune of another? Can it 
be revenge? No—there is no injury. The fact 
is well established, its ground-work needs consi- 
deration. For our part, we would refer it to a 
natural depravity of heart and viciousness of taste, 
which under many specious garbs, may, for a time, 
be concealed. But eventually the truth will appear, 
and the vileness of the guilt be exposed. 

The man who can walk through the labyrinths of 
society, unscathed by the shafis of envy and vitu- 
peration, is indeed a personage of no common erder. 

To the sensitive and delicately constituted mind, 
which is conscious of the purity of its motives, and 
desirous to win the regard of the upright and 
honorable, we are unable to conceive any thing 
more calculated to alienate it from its pursuits, 
than ill-advised aspersions, especially from those 
whose rank in society, may, at least, entitle their 
opinions to respect. ‘That such a depraved dispo- 
sition should be checked, the good sense of man- 
kind requires. Happy and to be envied, are the 
contented few, who despite the frowns and indiffer- 
ence that begirt their onward path, can nevertheless 
act their part in the drama of life with dignity and 
self-approval. Ambition, with them, is of a higher 
cast than the idea associated usually with the term 
by the popular mass; among whom personal ag- 
grandisement constitutes its chief and only attrac- 
tion: on the other hand, the ambition of the 
ingenuous mind, is to seek an extension of the 
sphere of influence within which to exercise its 
powers; ever intent on this, it opposes difficulties 
and contends with oppositions, until it stands con- 
fessed the rightful sovereign of its acquisitions. If 


commendation is bestowed, it receives a double zest 
from the consciousness that it is deserved,—an 
illustration of the olden maxim, that “ virtue is its 
best reward,” 

Examples might be adduced and multiplied, 
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wherein the force of circumstances has yielded to 
that indomitable spirit of perseverance, which has 
caused the success of many an humble aspirant.— | 
Instances there are—and they are bright pages in 
the annals of fame, wherein poverty has been | 
despoiled of its sorrow, and obscurity of its darkest | 
gloom. The soldier has become the warrior; the | 
scholar the statesman; and the flowery fields of | 
literature and science, have received accession from 
many a plodding laborer, whose toils have been 
the mighty efforts of the mind, while obstacles 
have risen giant-like before him to oppose his 
progress, 

Nothing exerts a more useful tendency in sup- 
pressing a variety of evils, in which uneducated 
man is unfortunately too prone to indulge, than 
the diffusion of correct knowledge abroad through 
Society. Besides giving employment to the mass 
of the people, it affords a pleasing recreation, and 
according to the subject matter, an absolute benefit. 
To the dissemination of a moral literature, this 
country in particular is incalculably indebted. The 
improved state of mechanics, as evidenced in that 
mighty engine for good or evil—the Press, has 
been greatly, if not altogether conducive to the 
amelioration of the human condition. Important 
facilities are now presented for the spread of truth; 
and the remote settler in his cabin home, equally 
with the denizen of the crowded city, can taste 
and drink deep of the rich and sparkling waters of 
knowledge, whose rivulets and streams, on all sides, 
unburden their treasures around him. 

High and weighty is the responsibility devolving 
on the press of America. Convinced of its powers, 

Philadelphia, January, 1840. 
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they who wield this strong arm of public weal or 
woe, should, of all others, be characterised by an 
honorable and uncompromising stand, striving on 
the side of their country’s laws and institutions, 
and as far as consistent with the various and active 
duties to Society, to inculcate and bring home to 
men’s minds the importance of carrying with them 
in their several avocations in Society, the precept 
and practice of Religion. The spirit of the age 
seems to require this at the hands of our public 
journalists. Not that there exists a worse state of 
things than heretofore: on the contrary, from ap- 
pearances abroad in Society, the character of which 
the wayfaring man cannot fail to perceive, every 
inducement is afforded to push the conquests of 
divine obedience, and extend the empire of eternal 
truth. What has so often been the theme of the 
wisest counsellors on matters of public policy? 
Have they ever scrupled to picture forth the sub. 
stantial happiness accruing from a practical dis- 
semination of religious truths? Let us examine 
Society, and making every allowance for human 
errors and imperfections, we shall discover, as by 
an hand-writing on the wall, that the revilers of 
Christianity are generally the most abandoned and 
profligate among men,—and that they are only 
restrained from the commission of every vice by 
the strong arm of an avenging law, which, by 
punishing their crimes, and holding up to their 
continued gaze the consequent infliction of penal- 
ties, makes them the avowed and open enemies to 
this rule of moral discipline. In short the law is a 
shelter and protection to the well meaning, and an 
impending terror to the evil doer. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF M. CHATEAUBRIAND. 


BY JOHN S. 


Happy the man to foreign climes unknown ; 

Whose home-bound feet have never learned to stray ; 
To whom no lands are lovely as his own; 

No people half so happy or so gay! 
The tender bliss that mutual hope endears, 

Love’s worshipped smile, and ever-glowing cheek— 


Philadelphia, January 10th, 1840. 
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The balmy breath of beauty, and the tears, 

That in the glistening eye, affection speak— 
These are the gifts that bless his early hours, 

And through maturer years, that never fade! 
Strewing, for him, Life’s pathway full of flowers, 

And softening every foot-priat toward the dead! 
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THE TEN MINUTES’ SERMON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY WILLIAM 


Ar the extremity of “la Rue St. Andre Des 
Arts, Paris,” there stood in the year 1724, a 
substantial, yet unimposing looking four storied 
tenement. A fruitier occupied the lower, or 
ground floor, whose well filled baskets of vegeta- 
bles so encumbered the entrance to the upper 
apartments, that it was with difficulty the occu- 
pants could obtain ingress and egress, This 
inconvenience, however, was of no very serious 
nature, inasmuch as they, for the most part, after 
going out in the morning, to pursue their several 
avocations, seldom returned until evening. They 
were in the first place, students of law and 
medicine, who generally resorted to some café, and 
with their companions would enlighten the un- 
initiated with certain commentaries drawn from one 
or two journals of the day, among which the 
Journal De Boillon held a very distinguished rank. 
A Deputy librarian, a clerk to the Ministre de 
Finance, and a painter completed the tenants of 
the aforementioned house. ‘The windows opening 
upon the street were generally closed, with the 
single exception of those in the fourth story, the 
apartment of the painter. Every morning about 
eight o’clock, soon after the departure of the 
artist, might be seen a young woman, in a neat 
boddice, and bare arms, engaged in divers house- 
hold exercises—shaking carpets, or watering the 
rose-bushes which stood upon the window, forming 
as it were, a curtain of flowery verdure. The 
window was then closed for a half hour; then 
re-opened; and the young lady might again be 
seen seated near the window, with a head-dress 
of beautiful simplicity, and attired in a neat dress, 
which being made after the fashion of those days, 
disclosed a neck of the purest whiteness. Until 
the close of day she would assiduously work at 
her needle, regardless of the many passers-by 


who succeed each other in a great thoroughfare. | 


Sometimes only raising her head to inhale the 
perfume of a rose, or lost in thoughts of dreamy 
happiness, her eyes would become suffused with 
tears, and she would forget her needle in her 
emotions of joy. 

One evening the clock, whose alabaster columns 
stood erect over the chimney, had told the hour 
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of five. She threw down her work, and displacing 
one or two flower pots, leaned upon the window- 
sill, and cast her eyes in every direction, in 
expectation of distinguishing among the throng of 
pedestrians, him whom she awaited with not a little 
impatience. Suddenly she gaily waved her hand- 
kerchief to arrest the attention of some one in 
the street. ‘The movement was responded to by a 
young man of exquisite beauty, who was advancing 
with rapid strides. A few minutes more and the 
young man was upon the top of the stairs, and 
affectionately clasped her in his arms. ‘They 
entered their apartment, and a plain repast was 
spread before them, on a table of walnut wood. 
Hunger being appeased, love took its place: and 
a thousand happy projects, resolutions, and words 
of tender import succeeded each other, until by 
turns this happy pair, would pass from sorrow to 
laughter, and from half playful half provoking 
jests, to endearing kisses. ‘Thus passed their 
days. If the weather was unusually fine, they 
would walk toward the Luxembourg and _ back. 
If it rained, the young man would read aloud 
whilst his wife would work at her embroidery, 
shortenizg the time until nine o’clock. At that 
hour the blinds were always closed, and no light 
was visible later. 

For two years they lived the same life of love, 
toil and happiness, bought by months of toil and 
disappointment. ‘The father of Francois Boucher, 
opposed the union of his son to a girl without 
fortune, and it was only after much persevering 
supplication and many tears of anguish, that his 
consent could be obtained. But since the removal 
of that obstacle, their union had been one of 
uninterrupted prosperity. Fortune seemed to smile 
upon them, and chase away those clouds of sorrow, 
which had previously encompassed them. Every 
day brought new employment to occupy and repay 


| Francois for his labor. He was already beginning 


to enjoy some celebrity in his profession. Louis 
XV. himself had purchased a painting from him, 
and the day of this happy event was signalised by a 
circumstance of still greater moment—Louise be- 
came a mother.—Four months passed. In ima- 
gination she holds in her arms her dear boy. He 
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THE TEN MINUTES’ 


is to be brought home to-morrow by the nurse, and 
from thenceforth never to leave her; no! no! 
What is now wanting to fill her cup of bliss? She 
possesses a fond husband, a lovely son; what 
more can she desire, the happy wife and mother ? 

The little time piece again told the hour was 
nigh for the return of her husband. It aroused her 
without interrupting the current of those joyous 
meditations which gladdenened her heart. ‘Taking 
her usual stand at the window, she soon perceived 
him coming at a distance. As he approached 
near enough to distinguish his step a sad _presenti- 
ment came over her. In fact, Boucher did not 
advance with the same brisk and cheerful pace he 
was wont. He walked with a slow step, and had 
recourse to his cane for support. When he 
reached the door, but for Louise he would have 
fallen. Pale and trembling in every joint, which 
only added to his discomposure, she supported him 
whom she so much loved. 

« What is it ails you, Francois? In heaven’s 
name speak !” 

‘IT know not Louise. A shivering runs through 
my frame. My breast is oppressed. I can scarcely 
breathe. Open the casement that the fresh air 
may reach me. My head burns. When I would 
work, my peneil fell from my hand. I could not 
raise my pallet. A cloud came over my eyes, and 
my knees sank from under me. Whither go 
you ?” 

«I go for the physician. He lives but a few 
steps from here. I will return immediately.” She 
was already at the bottom of the first flight of 
stairs. She soon returned with the doctor, Fran- 
cois was extended senseless on the floor in the 
middle of the chamber. Louise overwhelmed 
with tears assisted the physician to raise him upon 
the bed. When he recovered his senses, the 
physician enquired into the symptoms of his com- 
plaint, nor, on hearing the reply, could he refrain 
from manifesting his apprehensions that the disease 
was of a serious nature. 

“Is there any danger?’ enquired the dismayed 
Louise—reading as much in the countenance of 
the physician. 

« Danger—no !—at least I hope not,” replied 
he. « You must have courage madame,” continued 
he. “I will return at at early hour to-morrow, 
meanwhile follow this prescription. Adieu.” 

Louise remained near the bedside of her husband. 
The effect of a high fever had caused him to be 
delirious. 

The sufferings of one under the frightful 
miseries of a nightmare or fever, a thousand horrid 
visions torturing body and mind, are indeed 
wretched; but it is still more afflicting to attend 
the bedside of one we dearly love, and lister. to their 
moans and cries of distress thus caused. Sad and 
solemn is it, that unspeakable sadness which 
surrounds us in such moments, What would we 
not give to hear some human voice, some fellow 
being that we could hold converse with? But 
to hear nothing save the wind sadly moaning, as 
some soul in suffering, the half muttered words 
of the invalid, regarding you with fixed eyes, 
without recognising you, and only responding to 
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your anxious enquiries with groans,—and all this 
while night drags along with terrible slowness. 
Judge then of the trials of this lovely woman, 
watching near the bed of sickness, fearful lest the 
dawn of day would disclose the inanimate corpse of 
her devoted husband. How knew she but that the 
short, quick breathings which with difficulty 
escaped from Francois, were the death-rattle in his 
throat. What will become of her if this blow of 
affliction comes upon her? “Francois! Francois! 
hear me. In heaven’s name, do not look upon me 
thus! Speak to me! I am Louise! your own 
wife! He knows me not. Oh God! let him 
I pray recognise me once more, It is too terrible for 
me, a poor lonely creature, to witness a husband 
writhing in pain without the power of speech, 
without regarding my words even by a motion of 
the hand,” 

Morning at last threw its welcome rays through 
the lattice into the sick chamber. The deathlike 
silence of the night was succeeded by the noisy 
bustle of the day. The physician came faithful 
to his promise early in the morning. However 
accustomed he may have becn to look upon 
sufferings with indifference, he regarded the pallid 
cheek of Louise, upon which the night of watchful 
anguish had made a fatal impression, with some 
apprehension, “ Madam,” said he, after examining 
the patient, “the night has been a fearful one to 
you. .But you have, I hope, nothing to fear now. 
Your husband is decidedly better, and with a little 
precaution, the return of delirium may be prevented. 
Do not over-fatigue yourself. Reserve your ener- 
gies in the outset. ‘The malady threatens to be 
of some duration, and it were better that you 
should spare yourself, so as to enable you to keep 
about during his convalescence,” so saying, the old 
man took the hand of Louise, pressed it with 
fervor, and left the house. 

The sick man soon fell into a deep sleep. 
Louise broken down by fatigue and misery gave 
way to her tears, and so relieved the oppression 
which weighed down her spjrits. At times some 
sweet thought rekindled the warmth of her feelings, 
and a passing smile would lighten up her coun- 
tenance, like a ray of sunshine gleaming through 
the dark and stormy cloud. “ This day the nurse 
is to bring home her dear boy.” Poor child, he 
comes to his paternal home under melancholy 
auspices. But what matters it? Will he not be 
near her? Can she not press him to her bosom, 
when affliction weighs most heavily? And then, 
Francois, how will the sight of his child cheer him. 
A father even racked by fever cannot be insensible 
to the voice of his child. 

Even if delirium should come over him, she 
could take little Charles and put him in the arms of 
Francois, and all would be well. She was sure 
it would! Such were her thoughts at the moment 
when reclining near the window, which she quitted 
momentarily, to assure herself that Francois stirred 
not in his sleep. She heard the voice of the 
nurse speaking to her boy, All was then forgotten 
in the joy of the moment. Grief, weariness, all, 
all, passed from her mind. Alternately laughing 
and crying, she carried little Charles to his 
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father, who having awakened a little more calm, 
janguidly stretched out his hand. Louise sunk 
upon her knees and raised her eyes to heaven in 
acknowledgment of her gratitude. 


Cuapter II. 


Day after day opened new sources of misery, new 
wants and sorrows, producing on the mind of 
Louise a sort of mental agony, which the author 
of Candide asserts, is more painfully acute than 
the tortures of a rack. 

Three weeks had elapsed since the first day of 
Francois’ illness. Louise was in the kitchen, 
whither she had resorted to drown the cries of her 
infant, as the irritation and fevers of dentition, caused 
him to be restless and fretful. 

« Hush,” said she, “ thy cries will disturb your 
father. A night of restlessness has rendered him 
feeble. Hush thou, my child.” 

She rocked and warmed him, now pressing him 
to her bosom, and now covering his face with 
kisses. But to no purpose, the little creature 
already much wasted by his sufferings, writhed and 
twisted in her arms, uttering the while the most 
piteous cries, which nothing could calm. Louise 
despairing and disheartened, felt for a moment that 
her courage was about to forsake her, and bitter 
were the tears she then shed. “My God!” she 
exclaimed, “have pity on me! What will become 
of me without your intercession.” A little while 
after this prayer, she added, “ merciful God! you 
have heard my prayer. My child sleeps.” Little 
Charles by this time was indeed dozing upon her 
bosom, in that kind of agitated repose, which is 
sometimes permitted frail humanity to enjoy, amid 
the most painful periods of existence. 

Louise scarcely dared to breathe or make the 
least movement, for fear of disturbing him. 
Despair, however, does not so soon release its 
hold. If the plaintive cries of her infant, nor the 
groans of her husband no more pained the heart of 
Louise, the knowledge of their poverty was tor- 
turing to her soul. There remained no resource 
wherewith to obtain the necessaries of life. Little 
by little, as necessity required, she had parted 
with nearly all of the furniture and such clothing 
as she could well spare. 

Too happy in the present, they lived like the 
birds of heaven, with little care of the future, 
Alas! how much did they atone for such fatal 
indifference. When all was disposed of, feeling as 
if she had committed some criminal act, she 
contracted debts. ‘The apothecary she owed, and 
he, spite of all her tears and entreaties, refused 
to furnish any more medicine. 

The shopkeeper would not let her have a drop 
more of milk for the child. She owed her also. 
For the want of a little money both must suffer. 
As for herself, two long days had passed since 
she had tasted of food. Hunger and exhaustion, 
sickness of body and mind. Is there no hope of 
relief. ‘To-day like yesterday, and to-morrow like 
to-day. Francois again languished for want of 
proper medicaments, and Charles destitute of 
nourishment, became more emaciated daily. Yet 
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there were none to look to for aid, amid all this 
trial but Louise. The voice of her husband is 
now heard. He has awoke and moans. Alas! 
she cannot go to him. The infant is now enjoying 
the only repose since yesterday, and she dare not 
stir. Louise! Louise! give me to drink !” 

« Directly love, directly! The babe sleeps upon 
my knee.” 

“Come Louise! come! 
my throat burns, I choke.” 

“ Merciful Heaven! the cries of Charles are 
about to recommence.” 

« Touise you love me not to abandon me thus.” 

“ My child! my child !” 

“Oh God! my strength leaves me. I feel I am 
going. I die, die.” 

His voice growing more and more feeble, was 
scarcely audible, and gradually subsided into a 
sort of rattling in his throat, which greatly alarmed 
Louise. She raised herself gently and carried the 
infant to the bedside of its father. ‘The movement 
started it from a deep slumber, and _ violently 
struggling in her arms, it uttered the most piercing 
cries. The father had swooned, and remained 
insensible a long time, for Louise compelled to 
hold the struggling child, was unable to apply 
anything as a restorative, had it been at hand. 
When he did recover he half opened his eyelids 
and casting a dull, heavy look around him, he 
signed with his hand to remove the child. His 
cries distract my brain, said he, passing his at- 
tenuated hand across his forehead. Then added 
in a subdued tone, “I am very thirsty.” But 
alas! there remained nota single drop of phtisan 
or barley broth in the earthen bowl, which Louise 
held convulsively in her hand. 

«I am thirsty, very thirsty Louise,” repeated 
Francois. 

The babe again began to sob. 

« I am thirsty,” he again angrily exclaimed, for 
sickness sometimes sours the sweetest disposition, 
and makes selfish the most generous, 

«There is nothing in the house that I can 
give,” replied Louise, endeavoring to calm the 
cries of her infant. 

“Is it thus that you treat me, Louise, without 
care, with forethought? I thirst for drink, and 
you have nothing to give me.” 

«]T will get it dearest, I will get it,” saying 
which she mechanically descended the stairs, 
without any definate means in view of obtaining 
that which was required, or of knowing whither 
to go in search for it; for well she knew that the. 
old fruitier had refused her before. Arrived in 
the street, she burst into tears at seeing the 
shopkeeper upon whom depended the miserable fate 
of a whole family. 

There was so much of despair depicted in the 
countenance of Madame Boucher, so much of 
suffering in that of her puling infant, that the old 
crone touched with something like compassion, 
growling the while, gave her a few herbs and a 
small pot of milk. Louise tearfully thanked her, 
remounted the stairs, and was soon by the side 
of Francois. 

An old priest passing hastily by at the time, on 
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his way to St. Sulspice, struck with the unhappy 
appearance of the young woman, which despite 
her tattered garments, bespoke one who had seen 
better days, involuntarily stopped and watched 
her until she entered the house. There was 
something in the haggard expression of her 
features that interested him, and he made some 
enquiries relative to her of the woman, whom he 
had seen in conversation with her. She however 
did not see fit to answer him except in mono- 
syllables. The Father heard with attention her 
answers, and going to the house he had seen her 
enter, ascended the stairs, and knocked gently at 
the door, which stood ajar as Louise had left it. 
It was opened by her. THe entered and approached 
the bed of the invalid. Seeing a Catholic Priest, 
Francois’ countenance assumed a fearful aspect, for 
it seemed to forbode his near decease. 

« What want you sir?” he asked in a somewhat 
imperative tone. “I am a Protestant.” 

« You are a man and a brother,” calmly replied 
the priest. ‘I have been told that your physician 
has not visited you these three days. I have some 
knowledge of medicine. I offer you my assistance. 
What matters it whether relief comes from a Pro- 
testant or Catholic, provided you are relieved.” 

Francois rather ashamed of his bluntness ten- 
dered his hand to the priest. 

* You are no longer dangerously ill,” said the 
old man, after having questioned him relative to 
the attacks and progress of his disease. “ You 
will gradually regain strength by light nourish- 
ment; and with proper attention your health will 
soon be restored.” He then prescribed and detailed 
as expensive a regimen as if he had been in the 
chamber of wealth, and not in the wretched and 
poverty stricken room, divested as it was of every 
piece of furniture, save that of the truckle bed of 
the invald. “I shall want you,” continued he, 
“to render me a service. We require for our 
Convent a painting. If you have no objection to 
employ your pencil for a Catholic Chapel, you 
can finish the work for us. Five hundred louis 
shall be the price. Here are two hundred livres 
in gold on account. I will to-morrow bring the 
remainder. If you require some one to assist you 
Madame,” said he turning to Louise, “I can 
recommend one of my protogées, a smart, intelli- 
gent girl, who resides a short distance from here. 
I can acquaint her with my purpose on my way to 
St. Sulspice. Adieu. I must leave you. The 
hour which should find me there, I fear me has 
already passed.” Departing at once, he left them 
without the opportunity of expressing their heartfelt 
gratitude. In a quarter of an hour the assistant 
arrived, and set to work with so much earnestness 
that Francois by dint of clean and fresh bed linen, 
soon enjoyed a refreshing sleep after partaking of 
a slight repast. Charles by degrees becoming 
soothed, was soon lulled into a gentle sleep on 
the lap of the new comer. Louise, with hopes 
renewed was in a fair way of recovering her 
wonted health and spirits, 


Cuapter ITI. 


A crowd of persons had assembled within the 
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walls of the Church de St. Sulspice, awaiting the 
arrival of the preacher, with much impatience.— 
Judging from the number of wealthy citizens who 
composed the audience, the orator enjoyed a great 
reputation. It was not alone zealous believers in 
the faith that filled the nave of the church, but 
numbers of the nobility who appeared attracted 
thither rather by curiosity than devotion. Splendid 
equipages surrounded the temple, lacqueys in rich 
livery blocked up the passage, so that the priest, 
who had just come from the house of Boucher, 
could with difficulty make his way through the 
living mass, He reached the pulpit breathless and 
covered with perspiration. A murmur ran through 
the assemblage, seemingly in reproach to the priest, 
for the manner in which he had kept them waiting, 
and the little respect manifested toward them. 

The Holy man, however, regardless of the move- 
ment, wiping the drops of perspiration from his 
forehead,.and advancing to the desk of the pulpit, 
impressively uttered the verse from the psalmist. 

“ Esurientes implevit bonis, et divites dimisit 
inanes,” 

“He hath filled the hungry with good things, 
and the rich he hath sent empty away.” 

He then commenced that famous exordium of 
the Abbe Maury, which is regarded as one of the 
most eloquent sermons in the French language. 

“In view of so enlightened an audience,” he 
begun, “and withal so new to me, it would ap- 
pear, brethren, that I ought not to speak except to 
ask indulgence for a poor Missionary like myself, 
destitute of talents, so much required upon such an 
occasion as this. I experience, nevertheless, to- 
day a feeling of an entirely different nature. If I 
am humble, believe me I am humbled at the pal- 
triness of empty pride, presumption and vanity. 
God is not willing that his servants should excuse 
themselves before you—ye are all sinners like 
myself. It is only then to HIM, your God and 
my God that I am to bow. I have preached the 
justice of the Most High, in thatched temples; I 
have preached repentance to unfortunate beings, 
who were without bread to eat. I have taught the 
truths of religion throughout the whole country— 
what else have I done—wretch that I am? I 
have oppressed the poor, the best friends of God; 
I have carried terror and misery to the hearts of 
the pure and faithful, whom I should have pitied 
and consoled. It is here that I look down upon 
the wealthy and noble—upon the oppressors of 
humanity and sinners of hardened audacity. It is 
here, amid so many offenders, that my words must 
ring with the voice of thunder; and from this pulpit 
declare the death which menaces you on the one 
hand, and on the other that God, who will judge 
you all. Tremble man, proud man, for the abuse 
of mercies and favors granted you. The certainty 
of death. ‘The uncertainty of that dreadful day, the 
last judgment. ‘The small number who shall re- 
ceive favor. Hell to all eternity will be your por- 
tion.” 

* * * * * * 

A profound impression was produced upon the 
audience, by the words of the Pere Bridaine. 

Afier a silence of some minutes, he continued, 
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“God put in my way, this hour, a family suffer- 
ing with hunger. An infant dying near the bed of 
its sick father.—and that father from a vain respect 
for the formalities of the world, would have bid 
me, the servant of Christ, to turn away from re- 
lieving his sufferings, and not give those to eat 
who were perishing with hunger—he would have 
prevented me from doing all this, to humour your 
impatience and pride. Fall down upon your knees 
ye guilty ones, and pray for pardon. Ye rich 
whom God in his anger at the latter day will 
overthrow, so that when the trumpet shall sound, 
spreading dismay and terror to the universe, one 
voice shall be raised in your behalf—who of you 
will dare to raise your eyes before him, and in the 
presence of those who sit at his right hand? What 
can you reply when an inexorable voice shall de- 
mand, ‘what good have you done?’ When the 
miseries which you have never averted, the afflic- 
tions which you have never mitigated, will rise up 
against you. When your excesses will encompass 
you crying, accursed! accursed! Haste then to 
save your souls while it is yet time—make your 
intercession for that day of anger and vengeance. 
There is yet one way of appeasing that Judge who 
holds your fates in his hands. That way is be ye 
charitable to the poor—how are you to expect that 
pity from the Most High which you deny to others ? 
Then haste you, the forty days permitted by the 
Prophet to Ninevah, may be denied to you. To 
morrow—to-day—even now, you may be summoned 
hence, a second may suffice to call you from time 
to eternity.” The priest here fell upon his knees, 
covered his face with his hands, and remained for 
some time lost in meditation and prayer. When 
he arose he saw gathered around him many per- 
sons, with hands filled with silver and gold; females 
detaching the jewels with which they were orna- 
mented, and throwing them at the foot of the altar; 
while others were gathering alms among the au- 
dience. In a short time fifty thousand livres were 
placed at the disposal of the reverend Father, which 
were deposited in the treasury of St. Sulspice. Of 
this sum, one thourand ecus was appropriated by 
the priest to Francois, and the good man shaped 
his course toward his lodgings. Suddenly a new 
idea caused him to change his route, and he took 
the road to Versailles. 


Cuarter IV, 


Among those who give themselves up to good 
works, and whose lives are devoted to great ends, 
we often find that they exhibit, at times, a kind of 
childishness, which contrasts strangely with the 
uniform austerity of their character, but on further 
reflection we will understand that these men left 
entirely to their own ideas, absorbed by one sub- 
lime monomania, have neither time nor inclination 
to blazon upon their actions the distractions which 
the vulgar despise. 

Richelieu would hop around his room with evi- 
dent satisfaction; Newton is said to have amused 
himself by knocking at doors, and greatly enjoying 
the angry exclamations of the porters; St. John, 
the Apostle, diverted himself during his mission at 
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| Patmos, in taming partridges, and forgot the glowing 


beauties of the Apocalypse. . 

Thus Father Bridaine experienced a lively satis. 
faction, and attached great importance in myste- 
riously veiling his project for the future happiness 
of Francois and Louise. 

To prevent the possibility of any obstacle inter. 
vening, he scrupulously concealed from them the 
fact that, for the future they would be sheltered 


from the wretchedness and poverty which had over-. 


taken them. 

The next morning the good man took the re- 
mainder of the money (the price of the painting 
which he ordered) to the house of the artist, and 
inwardly excusing himself for an innocent decep- 
tion, he gave a subject for the painting, and fixed a 
term for its completion and delivery. 

The pale and emaciated face of Boucher beamed 
with more cheerfulness than it had for a long time, 
so much was he pleased at the thought of employ- 
ing his pencil for his benefactor. Little Charles 
smiled in the face of his mother, who invigorated 
with a bath, and a night of calm rest, looked as 
charming as ever. Her countenance assumed that 
sweet serenity, so characteristic of herself; already 
all traces of poverty had disappeared from the hum- 
ble apartment, and given place to happy prosperity. 
A little gold had chased away sickness and de- 
spair. Father Bridaine saw with inward satisfac- 
tion the wonderful change which was effected 
through his exertions, and it gave a new impulse to 
his mysterious project. 

At the end of eight days, Francois could walk 
about his chamber, and breathe the fresh air at the 
window. As for the child, a few days sufficed to 
strengthen and improve him, So rapidly does one 
at his age pass from health to sickness, and sick- 
ness to health. It was about this time that Father 
Bridaine resolved to put in execution the little plan 
which he had been devising for the last week. 

“ Well now,” said he, “you a‘e sufficiently re- 
covered to take a ride with me into the country. 
You shall go with me to a friend of mine, who 
resides at Versailles, and with whom we are sure 
to find good entertainment. If you agree to my 
proposition, I will come to-morrow with a carriage. 
What say you ?” 

« Oh, it is a charming ride!” exclaimed Louise. 

«The air of the country is so refreshing, it will 
achieve my convalescence,” added Francois. 

“At eight o’clock to-morrow morning, then be- 
fore the heat of the day comes on.” 

“We will be ready at the hour appointed, 
father,” said Louise. She kept her word. At half 
past seven she appeared, attired in a neat becoming 
dress, which she had herself made; while the little 
boy attired in white, leaning his cheek toward the 
swarthy face of the good father, seemed the emblem 
of innocence and beauty, 

They entered the carriage, drove off, and in a 
quarter of an hour reached Versailles, Arriving 
before the door of a pretty looking villa dependant 
to the castle ; they alighted in the midst of a beau- 
tiful garden, planted with graceful trees, through 
which a stream of limpid water, after winding a 
circuitous course emptied into a small reservoir.— 
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From the centre of this basin a jet de eau scat- 
tered its glittering spray among the surrounding 
foliage. 

“Oh, what a charming residence,” rapturously 
exclaimed Louise. 

« Who is the owner of this place, father?” en- 
quired Boucher. 

“ The king.” 

« And who occupies it ?” 

« The king’s painter.” 

« What is his name ?” 

The good man was so lost in admiration at the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, that he heard 
not this latter interrogation: at least he answered not. 

Having strolled around the garden, and examined 
the flowers and sweet shrubbery, they entered the 
house. The cloth was being laid in the dining 
hall: while awaiting dinner the visiters rested them- 
selves in an ante-room, decorated in a style of 
elegant simplicity. 

In a few minutes a young femme de Chambre 
presented herself to Louise, and said, “+ My lady 
can I do nothing for you ?” 

«“ My lady!” repeated both Louise and Francois, 
with unaffected surprise. Suspecting nothing they 
looked around to discover the mistress of the 
house. Meanwhile the good father blushing, and 
merry as a young urchin, who had committed 
some roguish prank, now laughed uproariously, and 
rubbing his hands retired to the window, feigning 
laughter at something without. 

Louise and Francois began now to have a feint 
perception of the true state of the case, but they 
hardly dared to hope for such happiness. It was 
like a dream which spread before them false but 
pleasing illusions. 

Father Bridaine, however, did not suffer them to 
remain long in suspense. He approached and pro- 
duced from under his cassock a roll of parchment, 


“If you do not know the occupant of this 
cottage,” said he, “you may at least know the 
king’s painter named in this commission. He is 
called but read yourself.” 

“ Francois Boucher,” exclaimed Louise. 

«J,” repeated Francois, “oh, father! you have 
indeed been a friend and protector to us.” 

“Tam but the instrument which the Most High 
in His mercy has seen fit to employ, to put an end 
to your trials and privations. Praise and acknow- 
ledgment are due to HTM alone my children.” 

Beside Francois’ talent was already known to 
the court, and this commission was only due to 
him. Justice has been rendered—that is all, 

“TI should not have demanded any thing unjust, 
even to ensure your happiness.’ 

*‘ How shall we express our gratefulness to you 
for all this?” cried both at once. 

« By going with me to the table and never speak- 
ing of me—but of your own happiness.” 

They sat down to the board. It was a merry 
repast, and earnestly did they wish for the health 
and welfare of Father Bridaine. 

After dinner the priest took his staff and was 
about to depart. 

* You will visit us often, father,” said Louise, 
presenting her boy to him for a blessing. 

«“ Bye and bye,” replied he in a melancholy tone. 

«“ Bye and bye. I depart for Flanders to-mor- 
row, whither I go on a mission of faith and 
peace. We old missionaries seldom rest long at 
one place. We must travel on in our apostolic 
pilgrimage, until that hour which calls us hence,” 

« And what is the reward for such good works,” 
enquired Boucher. 

The Holy man raised his eyes Heavenward with 
fervent devotion, and took his departure. 

Louise instinctively followed him with her eyes 
until he was lost in the distance—she well knew 
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the reward of such men—it was Heaven! 
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Here then we part forever, 

Dear though thou once might be, 
I would not now endeavor 

To win a sigh from thee. 


Few eyes may shine as bright as thine,— 
Few brows may be so fair,— 

But eye nor brow can meve me now, 
For truth is wanting there. 


Here then we part forever, 

Dear though thou once might be, 
I would not now endeavor 

To win a sigh from thee. 





New Haven, Conn. January, 1840. 


The rose, if ever blighted, 
Shall wither from that hour; 
The fond heart coldly slighted, 
Shall wither like the flower,— 


No after sun, that shines upon 
The rose, can bloom impart,— 

No after love can e’er remove 
The canker from the heart. 


Here then we part forever, 
Dear though thou once might be, 
I would not now endeavor 


To win a sigh from thee. J. P. T. 











THE FELON’S 





MANUSCRIPT. 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A CITY CLERGYMAN, 


‘The sands are numbered, that make up my life.” 


Ir is a trite saying that “Truth is stranger 
than Fiction.” The appositeness of the apothegm, 
however, never struck me with so much force as 
when contemplating the leading incidents in the 
annexed tale. Years have now elapsed since their 
occurrence, yet to my memory they are as fresh as 
“ things of yesterday.” ‘That the tale is marvellous 
beyond belief, will be at once admitted, but to cor- 
roborate it, were there need, there are still living 
those who knew the “man and his fate;” and 
should these pages meet their view, they will readily 
recognise the “ whole train of circumstances” re- 
corded, notwithstanding names, dates and places, 
have been suppressed. It is presented now to 
illustrate the fearfulness of human passion, and, at 
the same time, to demonstrate that, though crime 
may be perpetrated and be kept long concealed, yet 
sooner or later retribution will surely overtake the 
offender—either by human means or the more 
fearful one of the “ worm that never dies !” 

It was on a Sabbath night, in the month of 
January, in the year , that I was aroused 
from my slumbers at midnight to visit the prison 
of the , at the urgent request of one of its 
wretched inmates, backed by his keeper, who stated 
the culprit had something very important to com- 
municate, previous to expiating his crimes on the 
scaffold, on the ensuing day. ‘Though the weather 
was blustering and very cold, and the hour so un- 
seasonable, the importance of my mission induced 
me to lose no time in obeying the summons, and 
ere a half hour had passed I was in the presence of 
the conpEMNED! On entering his cell in company 
with his keeper, he immediately sprang from his 
bed of straw, and grasping my hand with much 
earnestness of manner, exclaimed with feeling, 

« Oh, kind sir, you have come! I am glad to see 
you. I am afraid I have put you to inconvenience 
to visit a wretch like me. But—but I have a 
terrible load upon my mind, and I cannot die till it 
is removed.” 

His speech was so different from what I was 
led to expect from so desperate a character, that I 
know not how it was, 1 was unable to make a 
reply, and stood silent—nay, dumb—for some 
seconds. 








Henry VI. Act I. Scene IV. 


During this brief period the prisoner eyed me 
attentively ; when he again spoke, but in a tone of 
voice such as I before never heard. 

“TI sent for you to pray. Why do you stand? 
Can’t you pray? You a man of God, and not 
pray for a lost sinner! Yet what avails prayer? 
The fires of perdition already scorch my soul! I 
am lost—lost—eternally lost !” 

This appeal brought me to consciousness, and 
in another moment I was on my knees,—not only 
myself, but the culprit and his keeper—and if a 
petition ever came from the heart, beseeching 
mercy, it was then! 

The prisoner seemed affected, and with his fore- 
head pressed to the floor, groaned aloud in spirit. 
The gaoler too, was moved to tears. 

Suddenly all was again quiet, and not a sound 
was heard but the hard breathing of the miserable 
being, still bowed before me. In another moment, 
however, he was again on his feet, and putting his 
hand among some rags which concealed his breast, 
he drew from thence a roll of writing, and thrusting 
it into my hands, uttered, 

« There—there, sir, is my history! The keeper 
gave me ink and paper, and I have sketched it out. 
It is a bad one, but my race is run! You may go 
now; I’m better! But stay—you prayed well—I 
forgot to thank you for it!” 

I extended him my hand to depart, when he 
again yelled out, 

“See! see! Hell is opening! Mercy! God! 
God !—have mercy !” 

Saying which he dashed headlong against the 
hard wall of his prison, and fell to the floor dead ! 
His scull had been crushed by that fearful plunge— 
his brains and blood bespattered the walls and floor 
in every direction—and justice was cheated— 
human justice—but conscience had done its work! 
Thus dieth the fool! 


THE MURDERER’S STORY. 


I was born of turbulent blood! My father was 


a man whose passions warred with his judgment, 
and from him I inherited that devil which has 
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rendered me wretched tere and doomed me to the 
woes of an hereafter, fle had outraged human 
laws, had been a traitor to his country, had suffered 
the penalty of his crime, and sunk to the dust, 
leaving his shame upon his wife, myself, and an 
infant sister. My mother soon followed her hus- 
band, but her light went out free from sin, for her 
sorrows had made her the “ meek and lowly of 
spirit,” and I was transplanted to be reared under 
the guidance of an uncle on my mother’s side, 
living at a remote distance from my late home, 
while my tender sister was given to the charge of 
strangers. 

My early life was celebrated for nothing, save 
the characteristic of being possessed of a capricious 
and violent temper, which would be indulged, and 
the more indulged became the more outrageous— 
seemingly as if my young spirit was vexed because 
its own capriciousness was pacified or otherwise. 
I was incorrigibly mischievous—nay, cruel—for 
one of my years. This love of mischief was a 
sort of monomania with me, I was only happy 
when all else about me were miserable. When 
they rejoiced I grieved—and I laughed when they 
mourned! I was literally “ possessed of a devil,” 
and by consequence was the annoyance of all— 
engendered the hate of all—nay, not of all! My 
little cousin, my uncle’s only child, she did not hate 
me! I wonder why she didnot! * * * * 

I soon found that a college life had no charms 
for me. My studies were neglected, but what 
recked I? I had become acquaiuted with the 
bloods of the metropolis—by them I was flattered, 
cajoled—fooled ! * * * * 

Before I reached my uncle’s dwelling, he had 
heard of my expulsion from the University, by post. 
His pride was wonnded and he felt deeply my dis- 
grace, and nothing but his generous heart could 
have forgiven it. His reception, however, of me 
on my return was exceedingly cold, but I had not 
returned without my vindication. I had become a 
hypocrite and a liar, and knew full well how to 
play upon the feelings of the weak, yet good old 
man. I rushed into his arms, and with well-dis- 
sembled tears—aye, tears—I protested I was not 
‘all the villain” the professors represented me, but 
that their expose of my conduct was dictated by 
prejudice, engendered by the universal hatred of 
the students, whom I did not deign to consider as 
my companions and equals, My uncle was ex- 
ceedingly aristocratic in his notions, and my state- 
ment at once changed his feelings, and so far from 
chiding me with reproaches, he commended my 
spirit, and declared I was.a “scion of the old 
stock !” embracing me with much warmth of feel- 
ing as he spoke in token of his forgiveness !— 
Alas! the old man was too credulous! He was 
duped! A viper was then taken to his bosom— 
I was that reptile! O God! the desolation that 
followed. 

My fair cousin was absent on a visit to a neigh- 
bor’s, when I arrived at my uncle’s mansion, but 
returning home in the evening she bounded into 
the presence of her father * full of life and song,” be- 
fore she was aware that a stranger was in the room, 
(for such I really was after an absence of over two 


8 





years ;) but perceiving it, she was instinctively re- 
treating, when her father called her forward. 

“Nay, daughter, shrink not away thus! It is 
your cousin returned from the University.” 

“ My cousin! Indeed I thought it was a stran- 
ger,” said she, as she ran toward me, when I 
caught her in my arms and imprinted a kiss upon 
her cheek. 

“ Why, cousin,” she continued, “how you have 
altered! You have grown so tall and” 

« And what?” my pretty cousin, said I, inter- 
rupting her. ; 

“ Ugly !” she replied, laughing. 

“Indeed! By Jove I’m not sorry I can’t re- 
turn the compliment! Talk of town beauties ! 
Why, coz, that face of yours—those eyes—those 
cheeks—heavens! they would captivate the most 
stoical. And those lips! I must taste again their 
richness !” said I, attempting to snatch another kiss. 

“ Fie cousin, have done !—what a  flatterer 
you ‘ve grown!” she returned. 

How wonderful are the changes swhich a few 
years will produce! My cousin was no longer the 
fragile flower of childhood. She had sprung up in 
the rich fulness of womanly maturity. She was 
tail but exquisitely proportioned. Her complexion 
was like the orange blossom, richly blended with 
the tints of the Persian rose,—clear and full of 
delicate warmth, revealing pure blood and perfect 
health. Her eyes beamed a heavenly lustre and 
betokened her gentleness of soul. Her hair hung 
in rich silken clusters upon her snowy neck; while 
her voice was like the music of the forest bird—so 
sweet and so full of melody! She was a being to 
love, and if I felt now a passion different from 
mere cousinly feelings, I could not help it! Not 
to worship at so pure a shrine, would have been an 
offence against beauty and worth, which I was too 
much a devotee to commit, * * * * * 

About this time my uncle invited me to accom. 
pany him on a hunting expedition to the neighbor- 
ing mountains. We accordingly set out for this 
purpose one beautiful morning in the fall of the 
year, and continued abroad till late in the day 
without much success in taking game. The sun 
had shone uncommonly warm for the season, and 
its scorching rays had so overcome us that my 
uncle and I were constrained to rest awhile and 
refresh ourselves, previous to our return to the 
mansion. ‘The spot we selected was on the margin 
of a lake remarkable for its appearance. It was 
situated in the centre of one of the mountains, and 
being surrounded on all sides by rocks and clifis, 
seemed as a vast bowl scooped out of the rock by 
some giant mason, ‘The circumference of the lake 
was over a mile, The water was of inky hue, 
partaking its color from the decayed leaves and 
vegetation of the surrounding forest, which the 
winds had swept into it, perhaps since the creation. 
It seemed as if it might have been the fabled Styx, 
over whose bosom the spectral oarsman ferried 
his victims to the nether world. It was indeed a 
singular spot—wild in nature—the birth-place of 
demons! ‘The evil spirit of my destiny was en. 
gendered there—at least there sprung into terrible 
strength ! 
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My uncle sat down on a fallen tree a few paces , 
from the lake, and mused awhile with his head | 
resting on his hand. He seemed absorbed in his | 
own reflections, or perhaps he contemplated the | 
bubbling of the water below, which now seeined | 
stirred by some unusual power, and dashed away | 
with fury against its rocky barrier, while not a_ 
breath of air fanned the trees above our heads.— | 
Suddenly a horrid thought flitted athwart my mind. 
I recollected the secret which had been imparted to 
me by my uncle some time before. That disclo- | 
sure revealed him a bankrupt, and more he had | 
squandered my estate—the large wealth I expected | 
to inherit from him! His broad lands and his | 
ancient mansion were mortgaged, and were now | 
only held in possession during his life, already far 
beyond the meridian. ‘The rightful owner was my 
detested rival—he who sought to supplant me in 
my sweet cousin’s affection. I thought of the 
«old Jew the money-lender,” of my University | 
pranks and dissipation. How was I to pay him | 
the large sum I owed? My majority, too, ap- 
proached rapidly, when my fair cousin was to link 
her destiny with mine—but how was I to support the 
otium cum dignitate of our “ancient line,” with 
bonds ftettering the inheritance which should have 
descended uncontrolled by another—and that other 
being—my enemy? ‘The thought was madden- 
ing! My soul was stirred within me—my brain 
burned with fire, and a hellish prompting possessed 
my bosom. I raised my rifle and levelled it at my 
uncle. He seemed now to my excited mind the 
destroyer of my hopes—the robber of my fortune— 
the dotard who had rendered himself the slave of | 
a being whom I hated with a deadly hate! I had 
no time for reflection. I thought not of his uni- 
form kindness toward me from my earliest child- 
hood. Indeed, I had till that moment loved and | 
respected him. No! A hell raged within me, and | 
scarcely knowing my own purpose, I pulled the 
trigger, and—God of heaven !—that good man— 
my uncle-—was the victim! The ball entered his 
heart, and, with a bound of convulsive agony, he 
leaped high in the air, and fell with violence to the 
earth! He struck on the verge of the lake—the 
loose earth gave way from under him—he was pre- 








cipitated to the awful depth! But he reached not 
the flood! Far—far down the steep cliff, a pro- 
jecting crag and some wild bushes caught his body, | 
and saved it from the waters, only to be devoured | 
by the vultures! A thousand of them already | 
‘darkened the heavens, disturbed, as they were, by | 
the report of my rifle, and the forests echoed with | 


their dismal bacchanial voices, preparatory to their | 


feast of flesh and blood! I clambered to the ledge 


of the precipice—I strained my eyes to catch a | 
glimpse of the body—soon, soon, it appeared in | 
fearful and mangled distinctness! I looked again | 


—my head grew dizzy—it swam around. In an- 
other moment I felt myself falling, slipping down 
the horrid abyss! I struggled to save myself— 
every root and twig refused me support, and de- 





struction awaited me. In my agony of despair I | 
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had reached the solid earth. In an instant I had 
| sprung to my feet, and fied from the place with the 
| speed of the wild doe pursued by the hunter. Nor 


| looked I behind me! Onward—onward—lI fled—~ 


_ down, down the mountain side. A violent storm 
| had gathered unnoticed, and now burst forth ‘in 
fury exound me. The sky was darkened—the 
lightnings flashed—and the thunders roared dismally 
as their echoes died away in the deep hollows and 


' caverns ‘The winds howled like the voices of a 
| thousand wolves—the forest timber crashed and fell 
_around me in every direction! ‘The piercing yell 


of my uncle seemed to have been taken up by those 
elements, and awful was the concert. A thunder- 
bolt, with its flaming fury, upturned the earth a 
few paces from my feet. It seemed sent to arrest 
my course—but—I was spared as a thing too 
abhorrent for its scorching power! Away—away 
I fled! Still fled—whither I know not—but the 
old mansion, I returned to it no more! 

Long, long I was a wanderer up and down the 
earth, seeking peace and finding none. I was as 
one pursued by a demon of destruction, from whose 
power I could not escape. New scenes and a life 
of debauchery and dissipation failed to shake off 
the vipers which fastened upon my vitals and 
gnawed away my happincss. The mark of Cain 
seemed to be set upon me. “ Murderer !”’ was writ- 
ten upon my brow; I fancied all could read it! 

At length I found myself in the outskirts of an 
obscure but pleasant village. It was a Sabbath 
morn, and nature seemed calm and subdued, as if 
in reverence of the holy season. The villagers 
gathered to the house of God, and, anon, I joined 
the throng and entered the sanctuary. How I 
dared enter that place, with so much pollution on 
my soul, I know not. It was not a reverence for 
religious worship, nor a feeling of devotion that 
inclized my feet thither. No! I was a scoffer at 


' holy things, and regarded the services of the church 


as mummery ard foolishness. The exercises pro- 
ceeded, and all seemed filled with devout feeling— 


all, save I, J alone. The object of my worship 


was a human divinity, but to me she then seemed 
more a celestial than an earthly creature. She was 
indeed an exquisite being. I had never before be- 
held such surpassing loveliness. She was the gentle 


| lamb of that flock—tather the lily flower amid the 


| grander glories of rural life. I might attempt to 
describe her perfections, but I could not do them 
justice. I found it impossible to keep my gaze 
from her—my mind was exclusively occupied with 
her alone. 

The service ended, this fair creature took the 
arm of the aged pastor, and proceeded toward their 
home. I followed them at a small distance, and 
saw them enter the cottage of the minister. It 
was one of the sweetest retreats in the world.— 
Flowers in endless variety gave forth their fiag- 


the shrubbery and trees showed their rich fruit; the 
creeping vines rejoiced in freshness as they clam- 
bered over the portico and roof of the cottage. In 


seized an old thorn bush—I clung to it with fright- | short, every arrangement betokened neatness and 


ful tenacity—it lacerated my hands and tore my , 


comfort. It was another paradise—the serpent 


t 

‘ 

< 

s t 
rance; the grassy walks displayed the gayest green; ' 
c 

‘ 

2 

i 
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| we flesh, yet, yet, wretch as I was—I was saved! I | had not yet entered to mar its enjoyment! 
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I soon learned the angel of that abode, was the 
only child and companion of the good old patriarch 
of the church and village, whose acquaintance I 
was not long in seeking—not for his sake—ah! 
no,—his fair daughter was the jewel I wished! 

The time was propitious to my designs. It was 
a season of more than ordinary devotion in the 
congregation, and was termed by the more enthu- 
siastic “ the day of in-gathering of souls to God !” 
I became a regular participator in, and waited duly 
upon the ministry of the pastor, and at length, when 
many bowed at the cross and sought remission of 
their guilt,—I,—J, too, was among the mourners 
in “sackcloth and ashes !” 

My seeming “ bitterness of spirit” soon received 
the attention of the pastor, and he strove to bestow 
that consolation which is balm to the sinner when 
loaded down with sin, and I was finally admitted 
to the feast and communion of the Saviour of fallen 
man, But, had I indeed found that “peace which 
posseth joy?” Alas! no—lI was the impious dis- 
sembler—the presumptuous hypocrite, that dared 
drink from the holy chalice, in mockery of the 
blood of Calvary! Merciful Heaven! Surely thou 
wert long-suffering and slow to visit thy wrath upon 
me ! 

* * %* * My purpose was gained. I won 
the old man’s confidence, and made him the in- 
strument of his child’s unhappiness. ‘True, her 
heart had been pledged to another—but that was a 
trifle! Her aversion, however, was seemingly con- 
quered—and she became my wife! After all, the 
jewel was a valueless bauble! Love without reci- 
procation is a deadly boon. Did I say love? Nay, 
it was not love that warmed my breast—it was a 
foul passion, engendered in perdition. * * * 

My wife slowly recovered from her illness, 
and now enjoyed comparative health. But how 
changed! The proud girl was subdued to the 
humble and submissive wife. The bright vision of 
her early love had vanished—that dream was over, 
and seemed now forgotten. She had made up her 
mind to her destiny, and was apparently happy ! 

While the pastor lived my outward conduct was 
directed to meet his approbation. But he had not 
long slept with his fathers, ere the scene was 
changed in his once peaceful home. No longer 
awed by his venerable presence and restraint, I 
soon put on again the “ old man,” and shook off 
my godliness as manacles which galled my spirit. 
The flimsy garb of hypocrisy revealed the nakedness 
of a debased soul,—the sanctuary was deserted and 
avoided as the gates of death. 

Fora time my mind enjoyed comparative peace, 
but again that phantom—the ghost of my murdered 
uncle—returned to fright me with its presence. It 
was ever before me—whether sleeping or awake, I 
could not escape it. Conscience! conscience— 
truly thou dost kill with thy power! I sought once 
more the inebriate bowl, but that phantom still 
clung to me. From out the wine-cup, in each 
sparkling bubble, my disordered vision met the 
gaze of him—him! The red wine only seemed to 
increase my wretchedness. My home became 
deserted—the paradise of the pastor a spot where 
desolation howled as it was laid waste! Soon 





all about me was a scene of ruin. My property 
was seized for debt—I was a beggar—a naked, 
starved, besotted wretch—sharing offals with 
dogs,—and only possessing an old hovel for a 
shelter from the blasts of heaven! But I was not 
alone in misery—my wife, angelic soul !—she was 
still my companion! No entreaty could prevail 
upon her to abandon her worthless husband. 
It was duty—it could not be love—that prompted 
her thus. 

One night, after being absent several days from 
my home and sick wife, I returned reeking with 
the fumes of strong drink, which I had begged at 
the pot house—whose proprietors had grown rich 
through my patronage alone—though I was driven 
from its door as soon as I had swallowed the fiery 
draught. A few embers burned on the hearth, and 
their flickering light served only to reveal the 
wretched aspect of my dwelling. All our furniture 
had been taken, and pawned, piece by piece, and 
now nothing was left save a broken stool for a seat. 
I attempted to draw it near the coals to warm my 
frozen limbs, but reeling in my purpose, it slipped 
from under me, and I fell to the bed of straw and 
rags where my sick wife reposed. The noise I 
made, startled her from her sleep, but a moan 
only escaped her lips, and all again was still. The 
draught I had taken had rendered me stupid, and 
it was late on the following day before I recovered 
from its effects, The sun beamed brightly through 
the broken window, but it was nevertheless a 
bitter cold morning. The fire had long gone 
out, and,—chilled and thirsty—I rose from my 
wretched bed, again to wander forth to the tavern, 
once more to beg the disgusting “slops,” and 
then, perhaps, be driven, as usual, from its precincts. 
My foot tripped in the tattered counterpane, and a 
a small ivory box rolled forth under, and scattered 
its contents over the floor. It was a Casket 
belonging to my wife, which she had sacredly kept 
unopened, as containing an important secret con- 
nected with herself, which she had been enjoined 
not even to attempt to discover till she had 
reached “her twentieth-birth day.”, That day was 
the one preceding this morning, and, my poer 
wife, anxious to know her destiny, and, perhaps, to 
wile away the lonely hours, had, doubtless, pene- 
trated the mystery! It was a fearful secret! It 
was too much for her weak nerves and delicate 
frame to bear. Would that she had never known 
it! She was not the Clergyman's Daughter— 
but—but, she from whom I had been separated in 
her infancy—my only Sister! The Casket also 
contained jewels and gold, besides a miniature 
picture of my sainted mother, which exactly 
corresponded with the one I had given to my 
wife soon after our marriage, and which, amid all 
the vicissitudes of my life, I had constantly worn 
about my person up to that period. 

Ah! I still see that scene before me! Merciful 
heaven! it was one which no language can 
describe—no imagination conceive! There, stretch 
ed upon the straw, lay my wife—her eyes open, the 
balls straining far out of their sockets—ghastly, 
livid—stifl—cold—dead ! Around me was squalid 
poverty, and gold and jewelry scattered in every 
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direction. Gold! did I say? Aye, gold! rich, ; 
pure, yellow gold! The very sight of it made my 
heart leap with exstatic delight—I laughed— 
laughed at that sight! I was a murderer—but | 
now another enormity was added to my catalogue. | 
True, that was an involuntary one, but it was no 

less damnable. The ties of consanguinity had | 
been foully dishonored—polluted—poisoned ! In- | 
cest stained my soul. But I recked it not. My 

feelings were blunted to all sensibility—the situation 

of my wife caused in my bosom no emotion. I 

was stupid to every thing—felt for nothing—cared 

for nothing—so that my hellish appetite could be 

appeased—so that I could drown my spirit in the 

juice of perdition—and gold could furnish that! I 

gathered not the straw about my dead wife—lI 

covered not the body with the rags of the bed—I 

prayed not—mourned not for the departed spirit ! 

No! I gloated my eyes on the riches before me, 

and chuckled, and muttered and laughed with 

joy, at my fortune, as I gathered up the baubles and 

dross ! 

The letter, and miniature, and gold, were 
quickly hid in my bosom, and away I sped to revel 
with my spoils! I soon reached the inn, and 
imperiously demanded of the tapster the poison of 
hell, My tone and manner caused infinite mirth to 
the idlers and loungers in the room, but the 
landlord maintaining his gravity, ordered me 
“ Begone !” and threatened to cudgel me if I did 
not instantly leave. It was now my turn, and 
pulling forth my treasure, I shook it before the 
people, and taunted them with their want of it. 
They were amazed at the sight of so much money 
—that money in my possession! Their cupidity 
or avarice soon got the better of their surprise. 
They wished to share it with me—lI resisted. 
They fell upon me—they seized me roughly by 
the throat—they called me “robber!” “ thief!” 
and dragged me away to justice! 

I told my story. It was a strange one, but the 
mysterious casket only served to increase the 
doubts of the magistrate. Unfortunately a traveller 
who had put up at the chief inn, had suddenly 
disappeared, leaving behind his baggage, and, as 
my character was so bad, none believed me. I was 
suspected of robbery, if not of a more heinous 
crime. ‘To end the matter for the present, till the 
stranger should re-appear, and further investigations 
be made, I was sent to prison, the crowd hooting 
and yelling as they followed after to its very walls, 

At length I was brought before the court to be 
tried for the crime of murder! The customary 
forms gone through, the witnesses were summoned 
and the trial proceeded with all solemnity. The 
novelty of the case drew many to hear it, and no 
little excitement prevailed as to its result. The 
circumstances developed, all went to fix upon me 
the deed with which I was charged. No traces of 
the stranger could be discovered, yet it seemed 
scarcely beyond a doubt, I had robbed him, 
murdered him, and hid his body. The gold taken 
from me,—singular to relate—was of similar 
coinage and denomination with that which the 
traveller had about him. All the evidence, 





however, was only circumstantial, and none could 
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tell the issue. Due deliberation had been used, and 
the Judge now proceeded to charge the jury. At 
this moment a rustling noise was heard in the 
direction of the door of the court-room, and 
immediately the tipstaff’s voice was heard, urging 
the multitude to make way for the admission of 
some one who wished to communicate with the 
Judge. Soon a female, dressed in monastic habit, 
stood within the bar. She had passed middle age, 
but her figure and demeanor betokened one still in 
the pride of life and vigor of health. She had 
heard of the story of the Casket, and had come a 
long journey to be present at the trial. She 
asked to see the box and the letter, which being 
shown her, she was immediately seized with a 
violent trepidation—an ashy paleness overspread 
her countenance, and uttering a shriek, she fell to 
the floor in a convulsive fit. When she had 
recovered, she identified the Casket as having 
belonged to my maternal parent, from whom 
she had received it, when, at her death, as nurse 
she undertook to rear up my infant sister, along 
with her own child—a daughter—about the same 
age. My sister was not long of this earth, and the 
woman was tempted to substitute her own child in 
her stead, that she might inherit the wealth and 
advantages which those of our lineage were wont, 
when her daughter, as one of our race, should be 
restored to her family on reaching the period, 
enjomed by the “twentieth birth-day!” The 
cheat succeeded, and her daughter was generally 
supposed to be purely descended of our line. Many 
years passed thus, when, for some motive not 
explained, the foster mother of my sister was 
induced to seek the seclusion of a religious in- 
stitution, and her daughter became the inmate of 
the Pastor’s lonely cot. Her further fate is 
already known! 

The testimony of this woman immediately 
changed the aspect of affairs in court, and the 
current of feeling now seemed rather in my favor. 
I however, was unmoved at what had occurred, and 
gazed with listless apathy on the people around me, 
who were yet still more to be amazed. At this 
juncture came into court, through curiosity and 
mere accident, a gentleman of very elegant and 
prepossessing appearance, bearing on his arm a 
lady richly dressed and of exceeding beauty. 
Suddenly a shout rang through the room. The 
stranger was immediately recognised by many as 
the traveller, whose gold and life, aye, life !—I 
was suspected of taking! I turned my eye 
involuntary toward him, I, too, knew him, It 
was my once odious rival—he—to whom had 
fallen my uncle’s wide domain. And the lady—his 
wife—I could never forget her—my couzin! I 
knew—I recognised them both—not so_ they. 
That recognition sent a pang to my soul—my old 
frenzy was stirred—my uncle’s phantom filitted 
befure me! My brain reeled—I groaned in agony 
—and sunk insensible down. I was acquitted. 
“ Not Guilty!” they said. Ha! ha! ha! IJnno- 
cent! they declared me! ‘True, they took away 
the load of “ incest,” “ theft,” murder” of my 
rival—these, these were all wiped away! “Not 
Guilty!” They lied! His blood was still upon 
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me. It could not be washed out—no! no! Thy 
blood,—my murdered uncle! * * * 

All had left the court and were seeking their 
homes. I lingered on my way and slowly pro- 
ceeded unconscious whither I wandered. Footsteps 
patted behind me, and presently my name was 


.spoken. It was strange! Who could know me? 


Yet I heeded not, nor noticed one near me. 
‘¢ Money !” “Bond!” now rang in my ears, I 
turned toward these sounds, and full before me, 
with his parchment in his clenched fist, stood that 
old wretch, that curse of my existence—* the 
money lender !” 

His avaricious soul haunted after the debt, his 
kindness had granted me in my University reck- 
lessness and debauchery. At such a moment, 
too, to demand principal and interest! Out upon 
the fiend! His very sight stunk in my nostrils. 
I loathed his presence and turned from the old 
wretch. But he still clung to me. I could bear it 
no longer. A demon of fury possessed me,—in 
the twinkling of an eye, I seized him by the throat 
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—choked, strangled him—dashed him to the 
ground, 

* * The Jew’s revenge was sweet! He 
had me arrested, and for—the murder of my 
uncle! He swore to the deed by the mountain lake ! 
He detailed minutely all that then happened! 
How did he know my crime—that! Ah! God 
wrote it on my brow, and revealed it through my 
conscience-stricken communings ! 


* * * * Such was the Felon’s Manuscript, 
and, amid one or two incoherencies,—the result, no 
doubt, of a mind well nigh unsettled by the sting- 
ings of remorse—might be traced the course of a 
mind of high, uncontrolled passions, unregulated by 
religion, 1nd living only for the gratification of its 
baser attributes. I subsequently made enquiries 
which established the truth of the leading facts of 
the narrative. What a lesson it affords! May 
it never be my lot to hear such another confes- 
sion, 


M. H. A. 


TO MY COUSIN. : 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. De 


Lone years have passed away, dear Joe, 
Since we were rent apart, 

And mis’ry with industrious zeal 
Hath striven with my heart. 

Yet, oft I think, amid my cares, 
Of times when you and I 

Builded with childish eagerness, 

Our ‘Castles in the sky.” 


I think thou wast a warrior, Joe, 
Or, some such dreadful thing ; 
Whilst I, less bloody in my views, 

Was but a wizard-king. 
And many a lady-fair, and knight 
We freed from prison-woes, 
And routed in our fancy bright, 
Whole legions of our foes. 


To run away we plotted, Joe, 
Methinks I see thee smile, 
And live, like Crusoe in the book, 





Upon some lonely isle. 
Philadelphia, January, 1840. 
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But where to find this Paradise, 
Ne’er entered in our head, 

For bright Romance had vanquished sense, 
And sway’d us in its stead. 


Upon the day we parted, Joe, 
We quarrelled at the door 

Of thy deserted dwelling place, 
About some childish store. 

And as Revenge thou vow’d to ne’er, 
Bestow a word on me; 

And I retorted in my pride, 
Eternal enmity. 


In vain the boyish quarrel, Joe, 
For by the bitter tear, 
Which courses down this pallid cheek, 
I would that thou wert here. 
I feel a yearning in my soul, 
°T is fix’d and cannot flee ; 
For older times and older friends, 
For childhood and for thee! 
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THE ITALIAN GIRL. 


“Tho hast forgotten me! The moon’s clear beaming 
Shedding its placid light o’er vale and grove, 
Seem’d to my girlhood’s wild, untutored dreaming, 
Less pure, less steady, than thy whispered love. 
Alas! from such a blissful dream to waken— 
To find such clouds o’ercast my sunny morn; 
By tbee the loved, the idolised, forsaken, 
An object of the world’s insulting scorn— 
This I am now—the smiles which erst I won 
Frem thee, are agony to think upon.” 


Tue fashionable papers announced the projected 
union of the beautiful Lady Mary Wilton. and the 
Honorable Mr. Warwick Trevannion, a younger 
brother of the Earl of Connorton, and the whole 
world of fashion was eloquent in praising the 
gallantry and elegance of the bridegroom, and the 
loveliness and accomplishments of the affianced 
bride. Mr. Trevannion had not long returned from 
making the grand tour; he had been through 
Trance, Italy, and Switzerland—he had danced 
with the gay-hearted French—made love to the 
impassioned children of the Tyrol,—and had wept 
with the Swiss peasants over the delightful “ ranz 
des vaches,” and now he had come to England, an 
‘accomplished gentleman.” It is a pity that the 
word * gentleman” should be so misapplied—it is a 
pity that the legislature does not take measures to 
prevent any man from designating himself a gen- 
tleman, who disgraces himself as Warwick 'Trevan- 
nion had done, In the old times of chivalry, a 
knight who was proved to be guilty of any un- 
worthy action forfeited his spurs, and surely in 
these more enlightened times, as much respect 
ought to be shown to the honored name of * gen- 
tleman” as was shown in those times we call 
“barbarous” to that of “knight?” Warwick 
Trevannion had in his passage through Italy met 








with a peasant girl, remarkable for her beauty and | 


dignity of character: by the breaking down of his 
carriage, ‘Trevannion met with a severe accident, 
his leg was found to be broken, and it was with 
some difficulty he was conveyed to a cottage at 
some distance, the residence of Marie Hopfer’s 
father: there he remained for several weeks, being 
constantly attended by the generous Marie. He 
repaid her kindness by the grossest treachery hu- 
manity can be guilty of: he strove to win her 





young affections, and succeeded. She loved him 
with all the wild enthusiasm of her Italian nature, 
“not wisely, but too well.” He triumphed over 
her unsuspecting virtue—he betrayed, and then de- 
serted her. ‘The intelligence that Marie was likely 
to become a mother, precipitated his departure, and 
without one last look—one parting wo1d—he stole 
away from the humble abode into which he had 
brought ruin and despair, and his carriage having 
been brought to the turn of the road at a short 
distance, by his servants, they departed at night, 
and Marie was deserted. 

She wrote to her betrayer in England—but 
received no answer :—she wrote again and again, 
and with passionate eloquence, described her affec- 
tion, and the wretchedness of the condition to 
which her seducer had reduced her, 

The eloquence of poor Marie, however, had no 
other effect upon the black heart of her betrayer, 
than that of inducing him to hasten his nuptials 
with the heiress of the wealthy Duke of Avarille. 
He smiled, indeed, as he read the letters of his 
victim, and, casting his eyes on the looking-glass, 
smiled again, and said, “I must indeed be an at- 
tractive—charming fellow—that I must;’’ and so 
giving his mustachio a twirl, and shaking his per- 
fumed handkerchief to clear the air before him, he 
stalked with the pride of a conqueror to the break- 
fast room, where his attorney was waiting to re- 
ceive instructions with regard to the marriage 
settlement, 

It was arranged that the honey-moon should be 
spent at Elysium Park, one of the summer retreats 
of the noble parent of Lady Mary, and, accordingly, 
upholsterers and decorators from the metropolis 
were sent thither to get every thing in readiness for 
the reception of the “happy pair.’ New carriages 
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were in the course of completion; one of the best | heart’s love, Trevannion ! 


boxes at the opera was secured for the ensuing 
season; and indeed nothing remained but the mar- 
riage ceremony to be performed. One sultry even- 
ing Warwick Trevannion and Lady Mary were 


-lounging at the drawing room window, looking up 


to the starry heavens, and talking very romantically, 
as young lovers are apt to talk upon such occasions, 
when their attention was attracted by the sounds of 
a plaintive voice, singing beneath the window.— 
Trevannion glanced at the object from which the 
sounds came, and was for the moment paralysed—it 
was poor Marie. 

The deserted girl had left her native home, and 
had been for some days wandering about London, 


in the hope that her voice might be heard by her | 


false lover, and bring him again to her arms. She 
could not believe him the despicable character that 
he was. ‘T'revannion was about to hasten from the 
baleony, but Lady Mary laid her hand upon his 
arm, and said, * No, do not retire yet—let us hear 
the song—the creature has a sweet voice,” and 
tossing some silver into the street, the haughty 
beauty remained listening to the deserted one, while 
she sang. 

She had just concluded her song, and was retir- 
ing, when looking up to the balcony to thank, with 
her looks, the donor of the silver that had been 
thrown down, her eyes fell upon the face of her 
betrayer, whom Lady Mary detained at the window. 
She knew him, and gave a loud shriek of recogni- 
tion—“ "Tis he! ’tis he!” she cried, “my own 
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I am here! your own, 
poor Marie!” Overpowered by her emotions, she 
fainted, and when she recovered, she found herself 
in a small room, with three gentlemen surrounding 
her, by one of whom, a surgeon, she had been bled. 
The other two were the fathcr and brother of the 
Lady Mary. The poor creature, on recovering, 
gazed round the room and cried, “ Where is he?” 
Is he not here? Why do you keep me from 
him ?” 

Poor Marie! She soon learnt how things were, 
and that all her hopes of happiness with Trevan- 
nion, and, therefore, all hope of happiness in this 
world, were vain. The intelligence fell like a 
death-stroke upon her heart, and in a few days all 
that remained of the fond, ardent, generous, and 
devoted Italian was an inanimate mass of clay. 

The Duke of Avarille indignantly broke off the 
marriage of his daughter with Trevannion, and his 
son, Lord Wilton called the seducer out, and in 
their hostile encounter lodged a bullet in his side, 
which the surgeon said it would be fatal to extract. 


The haughty and thoughtless Lady Mary wept a 
little, when she found she had lost a husband; and 





within six weeks afterward ran away to Gretna 
Green with her music-master. 'Trevannion retired 
into privacy, endeavoring to prolong his life by ab- 
stemiousness and quiet What his reflections are, 
he himself only knows, but in all probability they 
are a perpetual torment to him; for, from his wick- 
ness all the misery we have recorded, sprung. He 
was the cause of poor Marie’s death! L. W .F. 


FOREST SPRING. 


BY B. F. CHATHAM. 


Ir is the same, I knew it well, 
In boyhood’s plastic hour, 
Far in a deep and silent dell, 
Beneath a sylvan bower. 
And merry wild birds warble there, 
And chaunt their matin hymn, 
And flowers are blooming fresh and fair, 
Beside the Forest Spring. 


And murmuring low a silver song, 
And gushing wild and free, 

A flashing streamlet bounds along, 
Beneath the shady tree. 


Mullica Hill, January Ist, 1840. 


The vine hath twined the oak around, 
Its tendrils fondly cling, 

To drooping boughs to myrtle bound, 
That shade the Forest Spring. 


And smiling ’mid the leaves of green, 
The clustering bunches rest, 

Upon their leafy couch, which seems, 
To shield their purple crest. 

Oh, there is music soft and low, 
Born on the zephyr’s wings, 

And perfumes float on every breeze, 
Down by the Forest Spring. 
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Madam, that silk— 
Is gros de nap, 
And cost— 
Cost what! 
La! how you snap! 
Surely you need’nt take off my head— 
Oh! ‘tis wretched to be wed! 
. Chorus.—W edlock, wedlock, &c. 


Listen, my dear, you ll find it true, 
I'll pay no more such costly capers. 
Ha! ha! my love, what will you do? 
Doi—I'll put you in the papers! 
Horrid! in what, gir? I declare 
Ill go insane— 

I do not care. 
Monster! I’ll hang myself— 

Oh! don’t— 
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Lady. Or Tidrown— 
Gent. I fear you won’t. 
Chorus.—Wedlock, wedlock, &c. 


PAUSE. 


Gent. Dearest, I think— 


Lady. Well! 

Gent. I was wrong; 
Will you forgive me? 

Lady. For how long? 

Gent. Ever! forever! will you? 

Lady. Yes— 


Both. Then see our mutual happiness! 
Chorus.—W edlock, wedlock, ’tis a state, 
Forever, ever, charming, ever ; 
Marry, Oh! marry—be not too late,— 
And heaven is yours forever! 
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“ Preferment.” By Mrs. Gere. 2 vols. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


Few novels repay the time wasted in their perusal | 
unless they come from the pens of writers of acknow- 
ledged genius,—and as the composition of a good work 
of this class is of the greatest difficulty, it is but rarely 
that such an opportunity is presented. In our days who 
can afford such a repast? Scott is dead, Bulwer seems 
disposed to retire, James is getting seedy, and though 
scores of others remain, none but Boz and Cooper were 
ever in the foremost rank. ‘The former delights us by his 
characters—the latter by his stirring narrative. The 
rest——are “ beggars all.” 

But of all novels, those called fashionable, and written, 
as Tony Lumpkin says, “in concatenation according!y,” 
are the most worthless. They are a nauseous compound 
of every ingredient of folly, nonsense, bad writing, and 
worse wit. It is but little better even if they profess to 
laugh at the vices of the day,—for we have learned, by 
sad experience, to consider such professions as no better 
than lures for the reader. It is such works which deprave 
the taste, and too often the morals of the young. It is 
such works which lead moralists to denounce all fiction 
as useless and injurious. 

The present work by Mrs. Gore is of that class; and 
though possessed of talent, the authoress has not the 
genius requisite to make a fashionable novel readable, 
unless by people ravenous for fiction, by no means choice 
in palate, and thoroughly worn out with ennui. To such 
we recommend it; but “caveat emptor"—let them take 
care. 


‘“‘ Letters from the Old World.” By a Lady. 2 vols. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 


The two volumes before us have been lauded—and we 
think too highly—by the newspaper press. They contain 
a narrative of Travels through Egypt, Syria, and the 
Holy Land, and are full of striking, pleasant descriptions 
of those countries, interspersed with personal adven- 
tures. The latter always give a piqguancy to a work 
of this character, which few travellers appear to 
understand. The fair authoress, in the present instance, 
has however availed herself of it with some skill. 

There has not, in some respects, so readable a book 
of travels appeared since the volumes Mr. Stevens put 
forth a year or two ago,—but there are numerous faults 
in them, which though we ought to overlook them ina 
lady, cannot be passe] by where she turns author. There 





are marks of haste in the composition,—inaccuracies in 
some of the descriptions savoring of a cursory observa- 
tion,—and an air of credulity here and there which, 
though it may be proper in a lover of old traditions, 
adds nothing to the traveller's honor. Perhaps, how- 
ever, no work can be faultless. We know of no book 
of travels whatever so. 

We cannot close our notice without recurring to the 
fact that the best work of travels extant—we mean 
Anacharsis, was written by a man who had never 
visited the countries he professed to describe. At a 
later day the composition of such works became quite 
an adjunct to the trade of a bookseller, and many a 
poor hack, in some poorer London lodgings, toiled day 
and night in manufacturing adventures among other 
nations, when he himself had never in his whole life 
been out of sight of the white cliffs of his country. We 
trust that it will be long before our own publishers 
will stoop to such frauds. 

We dismiss the work, regretting that the author did 
not vary more from the course of travel adopted by 
Mr. Stevens. Had she done so there would have been 
far more that was new and interesting in her volumes; 
and many would have been induced to purchase them 
who now admire their ease, but regret their want of 
novelty. 


“Voices of the Night." By H. W. Longfellow, Cam- 
bridge. 


The poetry of Professor Longfellow is “sui generis,” 
possessing a distinctive but highly pleasing character. 
It is unlike that of any other American Poet, and 
though in some points resembling the wild grandeur of 
portions of Coleridge or Shelley, it is on the whole 
entitled to be called of an original school. If it has 
any peculiarity, it is that of the wild solemnity, so 
characteristic of the effusions of the German writers, 
filling us with a certain strange, and indescribable 
delight, as if we listened to the chaunt of some weird 
Teuton divinity of the Rhine. Professor Longfellow is 
perhaps one of the best German scholars in America, he 
has become deeply imbued with their singular spirit, 
his fondness for their master genius has made that 
spirit almost a second nature, and he breathes out— 
unconsciously perhaps—its deep, burning, but almost 
unnatural eloquence in the language of his native 
land. This is even more perceptible in his prose than 
in his poetry, and despite his genius, it is a drag upon 
all his exertions in the former sphere. Writers of less 
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note, it ruins—minds like his it can only shackle. It 
does not, however, so much injure his poetry as give 
te it a wild, unearthly, but to us a fascinating charac- 
ter. 


Much, however, as we may admire it in its place, 
we cannot help believing that the prevalence of this 
German taste—if we may call it such—strikes at the 
vitals of good old English literature. However grand 
the literature of the FapeRLAND may be as that of the 
people of the Rhine, it is quite another thing when it 
is attempted to be set up as the model for our writers, 
or even as a shoot to be engrafted on the older authors 
of our tongue. Every thing has its place; and what 
may seem beautiful to one people will be little better 
than nonsense to another. The wild philosophy of 
Germany may therefore fascinate our educated men,— 
because, already satiated with English and classic 
jiterature they are charmed by the novelty of that of 
the Rhine,—but it will never reach down into the 
minds of the people, or awaken popular enthusiasm 1n 
its favor. The reason is plain—it is unfitted for our 
character. It may attain an ephemeral reputation, but 
it will never become a lasting favorite. No man was 
more sensible of this than Erskine, the tried friend 
of Scott and a scholar of the purest taste. It is to his 
influence chiefly that the then young advocate, already 
half smitten with this German mania, was imbued with 
a better taste: and the consequence has been that 
instead of abandoning good old English poetry like 
Coleridge, drivelling out misty philosophy, and being 
famed only with the few, he became the adored of the 
many, the first English novelist of the age, and the 
author of the Minstrel, Marmion, and the Lady of the 
Lake. It is some excuse for those possessed of this 
evil-spirit, that even Scott was temporarily subjected to 
its influence. We must be understood, however, as not 
undervaluing the German literature, as the literature of 
that people. We only object to it as a model for our 
own. 


It is well known to German scholars, but perhaps not 
80 widely disseminated among the multitude, that the 
German is almost the only nation in Europe which has 
not a poetry, essentially national. The Scots had their 
songs, the Scandinavians their scalds, the Spaniards their 
ballads, every land almost has a poetry of its own, and as 
it were indigenous,—but the German people, two hundred 
years ago, had no such thing as a national poetry. It 
was, in fact, scarcely a century since, when the first 
glimmerings of that bold, wild poetry appeared, which 
Goethe, Schiller, and others afterward fanned into a 
flame, that is now fascinating, and well nigh blinding 
the taste of Europe. The poetry of Germany is that of 
an educated people—in this respect it is totally dissimilar 
to that of any other nation. Perhaps, too, this is one 
reason why it is so popular with our scholars, and so 
little admired by the people at large. 

But we have run into general remarks, when we pro. 
less to criticise a particular work. In the present state 
of things, however, when a work is generally read by the 
public before its review, there is but little else left to the 
critic. He must state general principles, and leave the 
readers to be judges. 

We close by repeating that we do not think the poetry 
of Professor Longfellow is justly liable to the imputation 
of this bad taste. Fer ourselves, we find much of its 
charm in its wild, mysterious, almost weird character.— 
But there is such a thing as losing originality in imita- 
tion, and though our author is not, in his poetry, of this 
class, there are scores of writers, with not a tithe of his 





genius, who are absolutely raving with the German 
hallucination. 

Though there are some fine translations in the book, 
we look upon, ‘‘The Voices of the Night,” as the gem 
of the whole. They are distinguished by a felicity of 
expression, as well as an originality of thought, which 
few poets attain. But we cannot criticise the Profes- 
sor’s poetry like that of others. It is too touching—it 
goes to the heart. We pity the being who could coldly 
dissect it by rule. 

There is great purity of expression and propriety of 
language in the Professor’s poetry. If we were com- 
pelled, among the many choice pieces in the volume, to 
select any ones, they would be “The Psalm of Life,” 
“The Light of the Stars,” “The Reaper and the 
Flowers,” and that exquisite thing, “‘ The Footsteps of 
the Angels.” 


“ Pictures of Early Life; or, Sketches of Youth." By 
Mrs. Emma C. Embury. 1 vol. Marsh, Capon & Co. 
Boston. 


This little volume contains a series of short sketches 
or tales, written with much plainness and simplicity, 
and eminently qualified to attract the attention, and 
to instruct and amend the youthful heart. The lessons 
are of every day life, and come home to the mind with 
the power of ‘truth severe, by fiction drest.” The sole 
object of the author has been to do good. The path is 
too humble for the foot of ambition, and the task of 
too unobtrusive a kind for the hand of vanity. 

Mrs. Embury has the happy faculty of so simplifying 
her instruction, that her pictures are attractive to the 
youthful eye. Her style is severely chaste and plain, yet 
the divine lineaments of truth, gleam thrqugh the stern 
beauty of her composition, and a charm is thrown 
around her pen, which we took for in vain in the 
trappings and allurement of more gorgeous writers. We 
commend the little velume to parents as a book every 
way worthy of being placed into the hands of their 
children. 


‘* Memoir of Rev. James Patterson,” late Pastor of the 
lst Presbyterian Church, Northern Liberties, Philadel- 
phia By Robert Adair, Pastor of the 1st Presbyterian 
Church, Southwark. 12me. Henry Perkins. 


This memoir wil} be read with interest by hundreds, 
who regard his memory as that of a Spiritual father. 
His life was one of devotion to the cause of God and 
the Church, and he did not suffer himself to be diverted 
from it by the love of ease, by the praises of the world, 
or by the prospect of gain. He had but one ruling 
object, one master passion, one purpose of heart, the 
desire of saving souls. The style of the memoir is 
plain, but the matter is instructive, and as the proceeds 
of the sale of the work, will be the property of his 
widow, we wish it success. 
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